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GRID-TYPE HOT AIR CLEANER 
and GRAVITY CLEANER with RECLAIMER 





Installed without major changes, this new Lum- 
mus group completes the task of turning out 
really clean lint from the most trashy, rough- 
picked cotton. And the job is done without saws 
or screens. Smooth, round rods are kind to cot- 
ton. They do the job. They take out sticks, vines, 
dirt and all other types of trash which today’s 
cotton presents as a major ginning problem. Re- 
tractable, optional, boll-breaker on Hot Air 
Cleaner. Write for Bulletin #633. 
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More Than 4,000 


CONTINENTAL 


Saw Type 


LINT CLEANERS 


Sold Since 1947! 





Today there are more Continental Saw Type 
Lint Cleaners in use than all other makes 
combined. 

Outstanding performance . .. low power 
consumption . . . maximum capacity ... sim- 
plicity of operation are a few reasons why they 
lead all the field. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA DALLAS ° MEMPHIS 
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Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 8, 1897 
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... that’s the story of 


“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


NEW 2 Ib. 21 lb. Tare 





\C. 6. Trading Corporation geenaes 
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districts 


Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 
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A man was accustomed to walking 
through a rural cemetery on his way 
home. One night he started through, un- 
aware that a new grave seven feet deep, 
had been dug in his path. He stumbled 
into the grave. 

He struggled for almost an hour trying 
to climb out and then finally gave up. 

A gangly farmer also started through 
the cemetery, and he, too, fell into the 
grave. He began a desperate struggle to 
get out, unaware anyone else was in the 
grave with him. 

The first man listened to him silently 
for a few minutes and then reached over 
in the pitch-black dark and laid a hand 
on his shoulder. “You can’t get out of 
here,” he said. 

But he did. 

eee 

George: “It isn’t what my girl knows 
that worries me. It’s how she learned 
: | ie 

* ” e 

Betty had a dime to invest in ice 
cream. The minister suggested she give 
the money to the missions, instead. 

“I thought about that,” said Betty, 
“but I think I'll buy the ice cream and 
let the druggist give it to the missions.” 

eee 

Indian: “Let’s sit down and hold a 
pow-wow.” 

White: “I’ll sit down, but darned if 
I’ll hold one of those mangy curs.” 

> e * 

It isn’t too hard to control your temper 
when the other fellow outweighs you by 
40 or 50 pounds. 


e 3 e 
ad 4 ‘sof Ri F & _ Psychiatrist: “Is there any insanity 


in your family? 
Patient: “I believe there is—they 
keep writing to me for money.” 
gg gg Oe, 
An elevator operator off for the day 
was replaced by a girl who, on her first 
trip, brought the elevator to an abrupt 


stop. “Did I stop too quickly?” she 
asked the passengers. 


“Oh, no indeed,” coyly replied a little 
old lady in one corner of the car. “I 
tA always wear my skirt around my ankles.” 
eee 
S Mrs. Smith: “What color dress are 
roing’ rear to the i 








you going to wear convention 
dance?” 
; ; . Mrs. Jones: “We’re supposed to wear 
For bigger yields of cotton at harvest, it pays to start control of something to match our husband’s hair, 
= sj a son. ips apid and tarnished so I’m wearing black.” 
insect pests in early season. Thrips, fleahoppers, rapid id t ‘node rigs a 
plant bugs and other early pests can be easily and economically wiped believe I’d better go.” 
out with dieldrin. 7 
sien : ; , Isn’t there any perfume on the market 
Spray with dieldrin throughout the entire growing season. It con- with a name that would appeal to a nice 
p & g g 
. : “- 
trols other major pests, too—such as boll weevil and grasshoppers. gal? oe iat 
For bollworm, simply add DDT. You never realize how the human 
: ° ° ° voice changes until a woman stops 
Make sure early season insects do not jeopardize sanlies tar Seakend Se aaueer ais 
your hard-earned cotton profits! Use dieldrin. . . the telephone. 
fast-acting, powerful and economical cotton pesticide. , Mil: om 
‘ on. ‘ How do you want your hair cut, sir? 
Dieldrin is available under well-known brand names “Off. 
from your insecticide dealer. See him today. cee 
Wife: “T’ll be ready in just a min- 
ute.’ 
Husband: “No hurry, now dear; I’ve 
SHELL CHEMICAL CORP got to shave again.” 
o e 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION i deat tie Meni in ie ene 
419 South Claiborne Avenue, New Orleans 12, Louisiana that a man dreads when he thinks of 
55 Marietta Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia marriage; it’s separating himself from 


1601 Melrose Building, Houston 1, Texas all the others. 
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“Le Roi 


is the smoothest power 


you can put in a gin,” 


Says Missourt ginner 
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John Stephens of Kennett, Missouri has been a ginner 
since 1937. He has run a lot of engines in his time, and 
when he says Le Roi engines are tops, it really means 
something. Here’s what he told us: 

“My Le Roi L3000 engine powers three Continental 
80 stands. Running at 920 rpm, it acts as if it is idling. 
It has plenty of power to spare. This Le Roi engine is 
the smoothest power you can put in a gin. And it starts 
as easy as an automobile.” 

In the last two years, John Stephens’ gin has handled 
more than 4,000 bales. It's a low-cost operation because 
his 344 continuous hp Le Roi L3000 engine runs on natu- 
ral gas — the same fuel he uses for two dryers and other 
equipment, 

Le Roi engines are designed for cotton-gin and mill 
service. They have the weight and stamina to take heavy 
loads over long operating periods, yet their compact “V” 
designs take up less room than other engines. They cost 
less to install, too. 

There's a Le Roi engine with extra power for all your 
requirements — ginning, pressing, cleaning, delinting, 
plus accessories found in modern installations. Sizes range 
from 40 to 510 continuous hp. 

See a Le Roi engine at work nearby. Your Le Roi dis- 
tributor will be glad to show you—or write us for literature. 
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Rew Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Milwaukee 1 Wisconsin 
Cotton Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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ON OUR COVER: 


A love of Nature and of the animals which serve 
mankind is one of the things that kids raised on 
the farm are almost sure to get, but many city 
children don’t. The pigtailed youngster shown on 
our cover is mighty proud of her own Jersey 
heifer which she exhibits at the local livestock 
show, and who could blame her? Pamela Burns 
of Grayson County, Texas, makes a pretty picture, 
we think, and she probably could teach most of 


us something about dairying, too. 
Photograph by John Jeter 
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THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 


GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor List 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried ie 
into being. Only the years 
can confer it— 
years of consistent, 
dependable performance. § 
Rotor Lift's reputation 
has been twenty-seven 
years in the making. 
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to lower operating and maintenance costs 


GULF E.P. LUBRICANTS — for 
better protection of enclosed 
reduction gear drives. 


GULF NO-RUST ENGINE OIL — 
GULF NO-RUST NO. 3—give 
idle equipment positive pro- 
tection against rust. 


GULF HARMONY OIL — pro- 
vides lasting protection for 
ring-oiled motor bearings. 


GULF PRECISION GREASE—for 
ball and roller bearings in 
cotton gins, and for grease 
lubricated motor bearings. 


GULF DIESEL FUELS — clean 
burning. Good ignition 
qualities. 


GOOD GULF GASOLINE— the 
ideal gasoline for all types 
of commercial vehicles. 


GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL H. D.— 
heavy duty oil for lubrica- 
tion of automotive type in- 
ternal combustion engines 
—both gasoline and Diesel. 


GULF LUBCOTES FOR OPEN GEAR 
DRIVES—protect against wear 
and corrosion. 


GULF QUALITY HYDRAULIC OlLS— 
the proper type and grade 


for every hydraulic press. 


It will pay you to investigate their application in 


your mill ...Call in a Gulf Sales Engineer today! 
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A WINNING TEAM—Phillips Technical Service and 


PHILLIPS 66 HEXANE and HEPTANE 


It’s hard to beat this combination . . . high 
quality solvents teamed up with Phillips prac- 
tical experience and know-how in the solvent 
field. Phillips 66 Solvents are free from harmful 
contaminants. Special handling and storage 
facilities keep them clean and pure. The narrow 









Bartlesville, Okiahoma 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Proclutle Division 


boiling range assures no light ends, no heavy 
residues. You get high recovery of oil and sol- 
vent. Find out how the Phillips team... high 
quality solvents plus expert technical assistance 
. . . can simplify your plant operations and 
increase your profits. 
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Cotton Chose DeLois in 1955, Now She’s 





A Mai 
o Stayed 
h Cotton 


AST YEAR the cotton industry took 

quite a liking to lovely DeLois 
Faulkner of Sallisaw, Okla., designating 
her its “ambassadress of good will.” 
Now DeLois has returned the favor and 
chosen a job in cotton. 

The honey-blonde 21-year-old who 
reigned as 1955 Maid of Cotton has 
pushed up her sleeves and gone to work 
as director of a giant Cotton Fashion 
Festival being held in Oklahoma City 
April 22-29 as a feature of the South- 
west American Exposition. 


e Love That Lasted — When cotton 
chose DeLois, it was the beginning of a 
mutual love affair, the ex-queen ex- 
plained. 

Unlike most of her _ predecessors, 
when she turned in her title DeLois 
kept right on “selling’’ cotton. She 
snapped up an opportunity to direct 
the festival which J. D. Fleming, Jr., 
secretary of the Oklahoma Cotton Gin- 
ners’ and Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tions, declares is “one of the biggest 
promotional activities which has ever 
been staged for cotton.” 

“It was really just the perfect end- 
ing ’cause I’m still working in cotton,” 
DeLois said, adding “And, of course, I 
still wear all cotton.” 

The mammoth festival will be one of the 
highlights of the exposition which will 
include the famed “Atoms for Peace” 
exhibit, to be shown to the public for 
the first time. It will be held at the 
Oklahoma State Fair grounds. 

Major objective of the Cotton Festi- 
val is “to show the versatility of cot- 
ton,” Miss Faulkner emphasizes. 

Co-sponsors are the Oklahoma Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, Oklahoma Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, Oklahoma 
Cotton Cooperative Association, Okla- 
homa State Cotton Exchange and Okla- 
homa City Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. 

Dozens of Oklahoma’s top retailers of 
cotton will exhibit the many uses of the 
fabric for clothing and home furnish- 
ings in attractive 1956 styles. 


e Many Cotton Displays —King Cotton 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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A. J. Chapman, Friend of 


Many Crushers, Dies 


Arthur Jay Chapman, whose friend- 
ships in and knowledge of the cottonseed 
crushing industry probably were great- 
er than those of anyone else not active- 
ly engaged in the business, died at Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., on April 14 

As the official reporter for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products’ Association 
and Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation for more than a quarter of a 
century, Chapman earned the esteem 
and gratitude of the industry. His 
knowledge of the trading rules and oth- 
er technical aspects of the business 
were especially valuable, and his quiet 
good humor added to the enjoyment of 
the annual conventions for his many 
friends among the crushers. 


A native of New Orleans, he lived 
there until three years ago, when he 
and Mrs. Chapman moved to Bay St. 
Louis. He was educated in the public 
schools of New Orleans and worked 
there several years until he went to 
Panama during the construction of the 
Panama Canal. While in Panama, he 
married Marie Landry, also of New Or- 
leans, who survives him. 

Other survivors include three sons, 
Jerome W. of Lake Charles, Arthur, 
Jr., Bay St. Louis, and Frank B., New 
Orleans; eleven grandchildren and one 
great grandchild. 

From 1911 until 1955 he was active- 
ly engaged as a shorthand reporter, re- 
porting many conventions throughout 
the nation, including the 1928 Demo- 
cratic National Convention. During the 
past 25 years he has been associated 
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\ MAKES YOUR BALE 
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Present... = 
the choice of Ginners for Generations 


your oil mill. 


Specify HINDOO by name from 


LUDLOW MFG. & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.; Memphis, Tenn.; Galveston, Texas; Gulfport, Miss.; 
Rosemead, Calif.; Stockton, Cal.; Needham Heights, Mass. 


Down through the 
years, from the day 
of the mule-drawn, 
two-wheeled cart to 
the modern day 
tractor, ginners 
have recognized 
HINDOO as the top 


name in bagging. 
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A. J. CHAPMAN 


with Civil District Courts in New Or- 
leans as court reporter. On Sept. 1, 
1955, he retired from everything ex- 
cept his “favorite” conventions, which 
included the National and Texas Crush- 
ers’ meetings. 

Countless friends will join the staff of 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press in 
extending sympathy to Mrs. Chapman 
and other members of the family. 


e@ Much Entertainment 
For Texas Crushers 


PLANS for many entertainment fea- 
tures, including events that will appeal 
to women, at the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association convention in 
Dallas, June 10-12, are announced by 
Jack Whetstone, secretary-treasurer. 

Sunday evening, June 10, there will 
be a bingo party, at which food will be 
served. The ladies’ luncheon on Mon- 
day will have a style show by Neiman- 
Marcus. Ladies are invited to enter 
the golf tournament that afternoon at 
Northwood Country Club, and there 
will be the annual dinner dance that 
night at the Statler Hilton, convention 
headquarters. 

A new feature this year will be a 
skeet shoot at Dallas Gun Club Monday 
afternoon—there will be plenty of prizes 
for entrants, and handicaps will help 
the score of the inexperienced so any- 
one may win, Whetstone points out. 


H. J. Deuel, Biochemist, 
Dies in California 


Dr. Harry J. Deuel, Jr., 58, a lead- 
ing biochemist, died recently in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. He had been hospitalized 
since March 24 after flying home from 
London where he had been on a Ful- 
bright Fellowship. 

Doctor Deuel’s research on carotene 
and Vitamin A helped in the enactment 
of legislation permitting the sale of 
colored margarine. He also demon- 
strated that essential fatty acids in 
diet protect animals against atomic ra- 
diation. 

He was critical of fat-free or low-fat 
diets in treatment of hardening of the 
arteries and high blood pressure, saying 
such diets may cause liever damage 
while reducing cholesterol in the blood- 
stream. 
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Control center for gin’s electric power operation, with panelboard and motor starters. 


Automatic Ginning! 


Here’s what Harold Sharp (at left in plaid shirt), 
manager of Farmers Cooperative Association Gin 
of New Home, Texas, has to say about the W. M. 
Smith Electric Company installation at his plant: 
“At the present time we have been operating the 
plant for approximately four months and have net 
; been stopped a single time due to motor failure. 
| 4 Taking into consideration that we will have no re- 
‘fs pair bill and had no downtime due to motor trouble, 
we have operated cheaper per bale than we did the 
previous year on a butane engine.” 


wef 


| 
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ie THE upper picture is shown the latest type of remote control panelboard for a modern cotton gin. 
Each gin stand and auxiliary equipment is individually driven and all controls are centrally located in 
the remote panel. Through a system of interlocks and red indicator lights the operator can be sure that 
the gin machinery is started in the required sequence, and by one glance at the panel he can tell what 
equipment is operating. If, for example, a motor in the overhead fails, the red light would go off on the 
control panel, indicating trouble with that particular piece of equipment. Overload conditions can even be 
indicated by a flashing light on the control which operates that particular motor or machine. 


Proof of the success of this method is the statement of Mr. Sharp (above) that he has had “no down- 
time due to motor failure” ... this at a price competitive with butane engines and none of the headaches 
of having to locate mechanics or incur costly repair bills. For additional information call or write 


W. M. Smith Electric Company 


Dallas Fort Worth Lubbock Harlingen Sulphur, La. 
3200 Grand Ave. 203 South Main 514 Ave. M 502 E. Buchanan Highway 90 
HAmilton 8-4606 EDison 6-2372 POrter 5-6348 GArfield 3-6587 JAckson 7-7135 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL UNIT used in 
desalting brackish water in Arizona is 
shown in the center picture, courtesy 
U.S. Department of Interior. Surround- 
ing it are typical sea photos, courtesy 
Garlon A. Harper, NCPA. 


EA WATER may _ soon irrigate 

crops, supply industries with fresh 
water and make cities grow where only 
sand was found before. The finding of 
economical ways to make fresh from 
salt water would revolutionize the ag- 
riculture and population pattern of the 
world. 

Congress is betting $10 million that 
this is going to happen. This amount 
has been appropriated for research on 
converting sea water into fresh. 

Research already done indicates that 
the cost of large-scale conversion of 
sea water into fresh is approaching the 
maximum costs that some U.S. cities 
now pay for their municipal water. 
(Congress’ $10 million appropriation 
doesn’t sound so big when we consider 
the tens of millions that cities and 
towns are spending for water. For ex- 
ample, Charleston, S.C., a_ relatively 
small, seacoast city, has just spent 
about $5 million to get fresh water 
from two rivers. And, Texas cities are 
talking about pumping in water from 
the Mississippi River, a couple of hun- 
dred miles away.) 

Some industries now pay more for 
the water that they must have to oper- 





Will the Sea Soon 
Water Cotton? 


Congress is betting 

$10 million on research 

to remove the salt 

from ocean water at a cost 
which will permit its 

use for irrigation, city 
water and industry—and 
the search may be nearer 
the goal than many realize. 


By WALTER B. MOORE 


Editor, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


ate than the research indicates that it 
will cost to freshen sea water. 


e Costly for Irrigation — For agricul- 
ture, at present, the cost of converting 
sea water would be several times high- 
er than farmers pay for currently used 
irrigation supplies. 

“At the same time,” commented the 
recent annual report of the Secretary of 
Interior, “economical improvement of 
brackish waters for many irrigation 
uses, which is inherently less expensive 
than conversion of sea water, is defi- 
nitely in sight.” 

Cotton actually is using sea water— 
indirectly—in the San Joaquin Valley 
of California. The sea supplies water for 
an electric power plant which furnish- 
es electricity to pump fresh water for 
crops. Pacific Gas and Electric spent 
$44 million on the project to distill sea 
water for its boilers and evaporators, 
and to use sea water as a cooling agent. 

Results of the research with sea wa- 
ter, said the Secretary of Interior, 
“clearly justify the accelerated prose- 
cution of the work,” especially in view 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Out in the plains area of Texas, the Simmons-Henry Gin 
has compiled a record for first year performance with their 
Climax engine that speaks for itself. 

One of the most modern gins in the Lubbock area, the 
Simmons-Henry company ginned a total of 7,396 bales of 
cotton at a cost of less than 20c per bale for natural gas 
fuel. According to the owners, this cost figure includes oper- 
ating the dryer 95% of the time. Compared to some other 
types of power available to this operator, this represents a 
saving of more than $7,000.00 in the first year by using 
natural gas. In addition, the owners report that their Climax 
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Drillers Machine Shop 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

General Diesel and Equipment Company 
(Formerly Sweeney Bros.) 

Williston, North Dakota 

Tobin Machinery Co. 
Lafayette, La. 


Wilson’s Engine & Equipment Co. 
Bakersfield & Long Beach, Calif. 





208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


155 CONTINENTAL AVE. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 
Houston and 8 Texas Branches 


Cullander Machinery Co. 
Belzoni, Miss. & West Memphis, Ark. 


IN POWER COSTS IN THE FIRST YEAR 
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engine was more economical to install and has given abso- 
lute dependability with no shutdowns. 

Climax Blue Streak Engines can give you these . . . and 
other . . . advantages, too. To fit your particular require- 
ments, Climax makes six famous models with continuous duty 
power ranges from 180 to 450 horsepower to operate on 
either natural gas or butane . . . all designed, engineered 
and constructed especially for the cotton gin industry. Before 
you repower, it will pay you to get the complete story of the 
strides Climax has made to provide you with the lowest cost 
per bale operation. Ask your nearby Climax Blue Streak Dis- 
tributor for full details. 






CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICE 


DALLAS 7, TEXAS 


Vern Walton Co. 
Coolidge, Casa Grande & Marana, Ariz. 


Landes, Zachary and Peterson 
Denver, Colo., and 5 Branches 
United Power, Inc. 

(Formerly United Tool Co.) 
Shreveport & Alexandria, La. 
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e Back Where It Started — The farm 
issue is right back where it started, 
neck-deep in partisan politics. Eisen- 
hower is gambling that he can sell the 
present programs to farmers; Democrats 
that he cannot. 

Washington observers are as divided 
over the answer as they are over whether 
the bill sent him by Congress was good 
or bad. Most of them think the veto will 
cost him votes in November. 

A lot will depend on what happens be- 
fore next fall. If prices strengthen ap- 
preciably, Ike will be forgiven. With 
most farmers it is a matter of price and 
income, not whether the vetoed bill was 
morally right or wrong. 


e Bank Pros and Cons — Backers of the 
vetoed farm bill estimate that its rejec- 
tion will cost farmers between $1 billion 
and $2 billion this year. Opponents con- 
cede that farm income will be less, but 
argue the long-range soundness of flex- 
ible supports. 

Eisenhower has taken the problem of 
falling farm income on his own shoul- 
ders. Republican candidates who do not 
like the situation in agriculture must 
place the responsibility on the President, 
rather than exclusively on Secretary 
Benson. 

Eisenhower was considerably less op- 
posed to the legislation sent him than 
was Benson. He would have signed it 
had not Benson objected so strenuously. 

In vetoing the bill, the President ex- 
pressed himself as well aware of the 
plight of farmers after three years of 
Benson efforts, but he voiced conviction 
that just a little tinkering here and there 
would remedy the situation. 

He, in effect, acknowledged that the 
Administration has had more authority 
all along than it has used. He now is 
directing Benson to use some of that 
authority. 

The veto strengthened belief here that 
Benson will remain in the Cabinet. The 
President does not blame him for the 
worsening situation in agriculture. Un- 
less Benson stumbles badly, to the ex- 
tent of becoming a political liability of 
major proportions, he is “in” for as long 
as he cares to stay. 

The next question is: What will Con- 
gress do about farm legislation at this 
session? Democratic leaders said flatly 
in advance of the veto that it was “this 
or nothing.” Feeling here, though, is 
that they will change their minds. 


e Bank Almost Certain The main 
thing the President wants is the Soil 
Bank. There is no thought that Congress 
would act in time to make it effective 
this year, with the possible exception of 
fall-planted winter wheat for the 1957 
harvest. 

We think Congress, reluctantly, will 
vote to make the Soil Bank operative. 
There are two strong reasons for expect- 
ing that a Soil Bank bill will be enacted. 
Most congressmen, and a majority of 
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both parties on the Hill, want a strength- 
ened soil conservation program. 

Democrats feel that it would be un- 
wise politics to defeat the Soil Bank. 
Refusal could be used against them in 
the election campaign. The thinking now 
is to give Ike about everything he wants 
and then hold him politically responsible 
for the consequences. 

Before anything in the way of new 
farm legislation is done Democratic 
critics of the President intend to let off 
plenty of political steam. What they 
want to do is to establish firmly in the 
minds of most farmers the idea that 
Republicans are no friends of the farmer. 

The Republican problem will be to 
match their words with deeds. The pres- 
sure will be on Benson to make good the 
Eisenhower pledge to strengthen farm 
prices and income. The consequences of 
failure could be the election of a Demo- 
cratic president. 


e Veto A Disappointment — One of the 
peculiar aspects about the veto is that 
it genuinely disappointed more Republi- 
cans than Democrats. The Democrats 
don’t have to run for re-election on the 
Republican farm program. 

Most Democrats regard the veto as 
“too bad for farmers,” but good for 
their own re-election chances. It gives 
them an ideal issue next fall. The situ- 
ation is not much different from 1948, 
when Harry Truman won after charg- 
ing that a Republican Congress had 
shortchanged farmers on grain storage. 

For between 75 and 100 Republican 
congressmen from the farming areas, the 
veto was a serious blow. They voted for 
the bill, but many have a tough job per- 
suading many farmers to vote Repub- 
lican. They face the choice now of go- 
ing along with the new program or 
bolting the party on farm issues. 

They will face campaign opponents 
who will be lambasting the Eisenhower 
Administration. To support the Eisen- 
hower farm program in half a dozen or 
more “doubtful” Midwestern states could 
be fatal to their re-election hopes. There 
can be no doubt but that the veto has 


divided and weakened the Republican 
party, and Ike personally in some 
sections. 

e Cotton Price Cut — Just at press- 


time, Benson let it be known that he 
did not feel that the so-called ‘deal’ 
made with certain Southerners had 
bound him to support cotton prices at a 
minimum of 86 or 87 percent, but said 
that the supports “will reflect an aver- 
age of about 87 percent of parity for 
the full crop.” 

The Department said the minimum 
level of price supports for cotton, on 
the basis of the middling 7/8 inch 
grade, will be 82.5 percent of parity, or 
not less than 28.85 cents a pound. This 
compares with 90 percent of parity or 
31.7 cents last year. 

Officials said that on the basis of 
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past schedules of premiums and dis- 
counts for the various grades and staple 
lengths of cotton, the new support rate 
would average about 87 percent for the 
full crop. 

Of wide interest to the cotton indus- 
try, also, is the presstime announcement 
that USDA’s New Orleans office on 
April 24 will start receiving competi- 
tive bids for export of any or all of the 
cotton held by CCC. This, of course, is 
the cotton to be shipped after Aug. 1, 
but this announcement represents po- 
tential exports of far more than the 
five million bales that were expected to 
be made available. USDA has the right 
to reject any or all bids or any or all 
parts of a bid. 


Renner Starts Four New 


Texas Research Foundation at Renner 
is establishing four regional field sta- 
tions in Texas to evaluate forage crops 
and to test varieties of new crops for 
adaptability to the soils and climates 
of the regions, Dr. L. Lundell, 
foundation director, announces. 

The stations will be located at Hen- 
derson, Taft, Merkel and one on the 
High Plains. 


McCarty Joins Sales Staff 
Of Delta and Pine Land 


Rush E. McCarty has jeined the sales 
department of Delta & Pine Land Co., 
Scott, Miss. 

Tom Moore, sales manager, has an- 
nounced that McCarty would be affili- 
ated with one of the world’s largest 
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RUSH E. McCARTY 


cotton breeding firms in the fields of 
sales, advertising and public relations. 

McCarty, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
McCarty, of Sikes, La., has a farm 
background and is a graduate of Louis- 
iana State University, holding a B.S. 
degree from that university. For two 
years he worked with USDA in the 
production and marketing division and 
served as senior field officer in county 
offices. 

A veteran of the Korean conflict, 
McCarty served 32 months with the 
U.S. Army. 
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CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 
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MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 
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At Biloxi, April 9-10 





Valley Processors 
Elect Patterson 


@ HICKY chosen vice-president 
at convention. Speakers discuss 
cotton and oilseed trends. 


Robert F. Patterson, Trenton, Tenn., 
was elected president of the Valley 
Oilseed Processors’ Association at the 
final session of the twenty-second an- 
nual convention April 10 at the Buena 
Vista Hotel in Biloxi, Miss. James 
Hicky, Forrest City, Ark., was elected 
vice-president. 

Directors elected were N. P. Bart- 
mess, Joe Brady, J. E. Doherty, Jr., 
T. C. Lee, Zach McClendon, R. H. 
Norris and P. T. Pinckney. C. E. Garner 
was re-elected secretary. 

Retiring President F. H. Jarrell of 
Little Rock opened the meeting, which 
was attended by 225 oilseed processors, 
their families and guests, with a mes- 
sage emphasizing the value of contacts 
and mutual understanding that come 
through membership in the Association. 

H. J. Houk, economic research de- 
partment, Armour & Co., discussed 
trends in fats and oils in an address 
which is published elsewhere in this is- 
sue of The Press. 

T. H. Gregory, executive vice-presi- 
dent, National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation, discussed the farm bill, price 
supports for 1956 and the right of the 
industry to earn a profit, if it can, for 
the risk that it takes in purchasing and 
processing the cottonseed crop. 

On the second day of the convention, 
Storm Whaley, assistant to the presi- 
dent, University of Arkansas, discuss- 
ed the importance of public relations to 
every business, large or small. He 
stressed the necessity for continuously 
working to improve relations with in- 
dividuals and groups. 

The future of cotton, with special 
reference to the legislative situation, 
was the subject of an address by Ger- 
ald L. Dearing, markets editor and cot- 
ton columnist for the Memphis Com- 
mercial-A ppeal. 

Cotton can take one of two courses, 
Dearing said. “The first is the road of 
the rigid, high support advocates. This 
is a road of gradually decreased acre- 
age, and squeezing of production to 
the point that it is not profitable. It 
means the elimination of the larger, ef- 
ficient producer and the distribution of 
the cotton acreage on a minimum ba- 
sis, just as has been done in tobacco, 
where it is said they are rationing pov- 
erty. 

“Cotton can and will go the same way 
if the trend is not stopped. 

“The other course is a return to 
prices that are competitive with rayon 
and other synthetics, a stimulated do- 
mestic and foreign market, and pro- 
duction efficiencies that reduce cests 
per pound for cotton. It is a lifting of 
acreage restrictions and a freedom of 
choice of operation. 

“It cannot be achieved overnight. The 
overwhelming surpluses which we have 
developed through the misguided years 
of high rigid supports must be disposed 
of. The foreign markets we have lost 
must be regained. The inroads made by 
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LEADERS of the Valley Oilseed Processors’ Association are shown in this 
picture, taken at their recent annual convention in Biloxi, Miss. Shown, seated, 


left to right, are Robert Patterson, Trenton, Tenn., president; James Hicky, 
Forrest City, Ark., vice-president; F. H. Jarrell, Little Rock, retiring president. 
Standing, left to right: T. C. Lee, Memphis; Joe C. Brady, Helena, Ark.; R. H. 
Norris, Memphis; Norman Bartmess, Kennett, Mo.; and J. E. Doherty, Jr., 
Newport, Ark., all members of the board of directors. 


synthetics must be stopped and the lost 
ground regained. All this takes time. 

“It will not be easy. But I see no 
reason why it cannot be done—if_ poli- 
ticians will work for the farmer instead 
of using him as a tool to perpetuate 
their tenure in office.” 

Processors and their guests also en- 
joyed a number of entertainment fea- 
tures during the annual meeting, in- 
cluding a golf tournament, banquet and 
a bingo party for the ladies. 


Dallas Chosen as 1957 TCA 


Convention Site 


Texas Cotton Association has 
nounced that their 1957 annual con- 
vention will be in Dallas March 22-23 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. Committee 
meetings will be held March 21. 

L. T. Murray, executive vice-presi- 
dent, has filed a membership list with 
the hotel to check reservations and ad- 
vises those making reservations to use 
company stationery for guidance of the 
hotel. 


an- 


Gins’ Consolidation Voted 


The stockholders of the Farmers Co- 
Op Gin have approved the consolida- 
tion with the Garland, Texas, Co-Op. 
Under the consolidation, effective im- 
mediately, all ginning operations will 
be handled by the Farmers Co-Op Gin. 


Butter Oil Contract Awarded 


USDA recently announced awarding 
a contract to H. C. Christians Co., Chi- 
cago, for converting 2,775,000 pounds of 
CCC butter to butter oil at 3.17 cents 
per pound of butter oil in 55 gallon 
steel drums. The oil will be for welfare 
use in the Middle East. 
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Jake Weaks Elected New 
President of MCPA 


The election of Jake Weaks, Sikes- 
ton, Mo., as president of the Missouri 
Cotton Producers’ Association climaxed 
the recent seventh annual meeting of 
the Association. Also elected at the 
election banquet in Sikeston were Rog- 
er Rhodes, Gideon, first vice-president; 
Don Thomason, Kennett, second vice- 
president; Jackson Hunter, Sikeston, 
third vice-president; R. K. Swindle, 
Senath, fourth vice-president; Bill 
Sikes, Sikeston, fifth vice-president, and 
Ronnie Greenwell, MHayti, treasurer. 
Weaks succeeds Leo E. Killion, Por- 
tageville, to become the eighth president 
of MCPA. 

An estimated six hundred persons at- 
tending the three session meeting heard 
retiring President Killion make a plea 
for domestic parity and payment to 
farmers on their allocated production 
of the difference between the price re- 
ceived and 100 percent of parity. He 
suggested full payment be made on al- 
lotted production of 10 million bales 
per year for domestic consumption and 
a lower price on four million bales for 
export. 


USDA Proposes Revised 
Peanut Standards 


USDA has proposed revised grade 
standards for shelled peanuts. that 
would retain separate standards for 
each of the three major commercial 


types of peanuts, Runner, Spanish and 
Virginia, with certain changes in each 
of these. Due to discrepancies in peanut 
types, individual standards are neces- 
sary. Present standards are of 15 years 
standing during which time both peanut 
characteristics and production methods 
have changed, USDA points out. 
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LLY ouPLEY feed mixer 
is Made to Order... 
for you: 


Yes, Kelly Duplex Mixers are truly “tailor 
made” to your needs. If you doubt it, just take a 
look at these advantages: (1) a complete batch 
can be loaded, mixed and sacked in less than 15 
minutes (2) mixtures are so evenly and thoroughly 
blended that they will stand up under the most 
rigid inspection (3) unconditionally guaranteed to 
mix more feed with the same power than any other 
machine on the market (4) practically noiseless in 
operation (5) ruggedly constructed of all-welded 
steel for steady, dependable performance... less 
maintenance . . . longer life (6) so liberally rated 
that users report it will hold up to twice its rated 
capacity. 


No mill problem is too great for a Kelly 
Duplex Mixer. Capacities can range from 2 to 5 
tons and larger . . . units can be powered by elec- 
tric motor or belt drive from either above or below 
the floor... and as for space problems—well, just 
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mixer had to be built with a special extension for 
discharge into a bagging scale on the first floor. 
Kelly Duplex planning solved this problem... and 
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Quality Changes in 


AMERICAN COTTON 
Have Been Startling 


@ RIP VAN WINKLE of 30 years ago would find some of 
the same problems facing industry, but many differences in 
grades and staple lengths produced and in demand at mills. 





RIP VAN WINKLE of the cotton 

industry would be amazed by the 
changes that have taken place since 1926 
in the qualities of cotton produced and 
consumed in the U.S., E. J. Overby, 
director of USDA’s Cotton Division, 
pointed out at the recent Cotton Spin- 
ner-Breeder Conference at Charlotte, 
N.C. Excerpts from his talk follow: 

The last 30 years, said Overby, were 
“truly a momentous period” for cotton. 
“Changes in mill demands for cotton 
have been striking, to say the least.” 

Suppose, the USDA leader continued, 
that a certain Rip Van Winkle had been 
left in the Treasury Building at the 
Cotton Standards Conference in 1926. 
Let us further suppose Rip was a civil 
servant and a student of cotton quality 
when his great sleep began 30 years 
ago. What would Rip want to know if 
he awakened in 1956? Well, I suppose 
his first question would be: “Am I en- 
titled to back pay?” 

His next obesrvation might be: “Is 
California still growing cotton?” After 
that Rip might want to know, “What 
ever happened to that stuff called ray- 
on?” He certainly would want to know 
if the big 1926 crop of cotton was ever 
sold and if a satisfactory solution has 
been found for the cotton problem. 


e 1926 Had Problems, Too—Too see what 
some of the problems were back in 1926 
I went over to the USDA Library last 
week and looked through some news- 
paper files for that year. Here are a 
few headlines that semed of interest: 

1. World cotton supply put at 25.2 
million. 

2. Attempts are to be made to de- 
crease acreage by 25 percent. 

8. Yield per acre in Califronia reach- 
ed 351 pounds. 

4. The Caraway Bill to abolish fu- 
tures trading goes to Senate. 

5. Cotton merchants and exchanges 
protest against the strictness of the 
New York, New Orleans, Houston, Gal- 
veston boards in classing cotton for de- 
livery and ask for an investigation. 

6. The British textile industry is said 
to be suffering from Japanese competi- 
tion, 

7. The present cotton futures contract 
fails to perform as price insurance. 

8. The probe of current spot quota- 
tions is to take some time. 

9. Silk rayon, and other fibers are 
advertising, cotton is not. 

10. Farm relief is argued by Con- 
gress; Haugen would subsidize farmers 
for $375 million. 

11. Secretary Hoover is to hear plans 
for a textile institute. 

12. The plan to burn a bale met vig- 
orous disapproval of Eugene Myers. 
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(Chairman of President’s Cotton Com- 
mittee.) 

13. The cotton crop forecasts are 
considered to be too high. 

14. Studebaker’s offer to buy a bale 
for each car sold caused considerable 
comment. 


e Qualities Were Different — But, sup- 
pose our modern Rip at the beginning 
of his great sleep had been in the midst 
of one of those studies of the quality 
of cotton used in this country. In that 
event, he would certainly recall that in 
the late 1920’s domestic mills were us- 
ing more Strict Middling than any other 
quality. Consumption of Good Middling 
was substantial and Strict Good Mid- 
dling and Middling Fair were not un- 
known. Middling was more nearly the 
middle quality in those days with more 
= the grades above Middling than be- 
ow. 

tip would recall that farmers were 
being importuned to improve quality of 
production and to be more careful in 
harvesting. He would also remember 
that the mills were trying to get the 
grade standards raised in the face of 
strong shipper opposition. He would 
want to know what progress had been 
made in improving the grade of cotton 
produced; i.e., in providing cleaner and 
brighter cotton for the mills. This might 
well be his first great shock. 

We would have to tell him that, be- 
ginning in 1928, the Department started 
publishing figures on the grade and 
staple length of cotton in the crop car- 
ryover and disappearance (the latter 
being a derived or calculated figure). 
As to grade these figures have shown 
a decline in the disappearance of Good 
Middling and Strict Middling from 
more than seven million bales in 1928- 
29, or about one-half of the total, to 
only 1.5 million, or a tenth of the crop, 
in recent years. Strict Low Middling is 
now the average grade of the crop and 
the production and use of Low Middling 
has increased. 

We would have to admit that the mill 
pressure to raise the quality of cotton 
in the grade standards is still with us. 
It has always bothered us that we have 
not obtained full agreement of all do- 
mestic interest on our standards. It 
seems to me that if the claim of pro- 
gressive reduction in the quality of the 
grade standards is true, the grade of 
cotton in production and disappearance 
has deteriorated even more than official 
figures show—drastic as that decline is. 


e What About Prices? — With the big 
shift in production and use from Good 
Middling and Strict Middling to Mid- 
dling, Strict Low Middling and Low 
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Middling, Rip might well inquire about 
what has happened to prices. If he 
quite logically concluded, in the absence 
of facts, that the higher grades must 
now be sky high, he would surely be as 
wrong as the man who predicted that 
staple fiber rayon would come to naught. 

With the farm price of cotton now at 
between 30 and 35 cents per pound, as 
against 15 to 20 cents in the late Twen- 
ties, the premium for Strict Middling 
has narrowed. Supplies are down and 
premiums are also down for the higher 
grades. A big decrease in supplies at 
the same time price premiums are nar- 
rowing can mean only one thing—a tre- 
mendous decrease in the demand for 
higher grades. 

Rip might well ask if the failure of 
grade premiums to. strengthen has 
caused the comparatively small produc- 
tion of the higher grades in recent 
years. Well, it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that price is always a factor 
in such changes. If the price incentive 
had been greater, would breeders have 
placed more emphasis on those herita- 
ble factors that tend to result in high- 
er grades? Would farmers have exer- 
cised more care in harvesting? Who 
knows? One can surely speculate per- 
suasively that those results would have 
followed. 


e Staple Picture Brighter — Rip might 
well say at this point: “Have you for- 
gotten about staple?” No—the picture is 
brighter for staple. There has been a 
fairly steady improvement in average 
staple length although the production 
and use of long staple upland has de- 
creased (i.e., 1% inch and up). Looking 
at the supply for the last 30 years, we 
find that cotton shorter than one inch 
has declined from three-fourths of the 
total 30 years ago to about one-fourth 
presently. On the other hand supplies of 
staples one inch through 13/32 inch 
have increased from about a fourth of 
the crop to nearly three-fourths. The 
supplies of long staple uplands 1% inch 
and longer are down from some six 
percent of the total to about three per- 
cent. 

With supplies of short staples dras- 
tically reduced, one might expect some 
strengthening in prices relative to val- 
ues for the medium staples. The reverse 
has taken place. The discount for Mid- 
dling 7/8 inch has increased from a 
low 14 points in 1932 to a current fig- 
ure of over 200. On the other hand, the 
premium for Middling one inch is up 
from a low of 25 points in 1932 to over 
100 now and Middling 1-1/16 inch from 
60 to 250 points. Supplies of short 
staples are down and price discounts 
have widened. On the other hand, sup- 
plies of the medium staples have sharply 
increased and premiums instead of 
dropping as might be expected, remain 
strong. This must mean a large increase 
in the demand for medium staples and 
a sharp decline in the demand for short 
staples. It is difficult to draw any other 
conclusion. 

It is interesting to note that plant 
breeders in developing improved varie- 
ties of cotton over the last quarter of a 
century seem to have forecast accurate- 
ly a substantial increase in demands for 
the staples of cotton that now com- 
prise the bulk of production. Whether 
this was foresight on part of breeders 
or response to indicated needs from 
mills, the net result is the same. How- 
ever it happened, I am fairly sure that 
our economic brethren would probably 
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have scoffed at a 1926 prediction of 
what has actually taken place. 

Breeders also seem to have correctly 
foretold a decrease in the demand for 
long staple upland cotton. The disap- 
pearance of this description declined 
from upwards of 750,000 bales in the 
late 1920’s to less than 250,000 in the 
mid-1950’s. This decrease in demand 
can be further demonstrated by some 
weakening rather than strengthening 
in the premium for Middling 1% inch 
since the mid-1920’s. 

By this time, Rip should be wide 
enough awake to think about some of 
the other quality factors that were be- 
ing talked about in 1926. He may re- 


call that it was about this time that 
Arthur W. Palmer hired Dr. Robert W. 


Webb to start scientific research on cot- 
ton quality in USDA and to lay the 
foundation for character standards. 
Character then, as now, included all 
quality factors except grade and staple 
length. And what a lot of territory that 
covered. Did they ever develop stand- 
ards for character? No. That project 
was finally in effect abandoned without 
achieving its goal but the side effects 
were terrific. This work sparked the 
development of mechanical or objective 
measurements of several factors of cot- 
ton quality. 

“You don’t mean that machines have 
replaced those colorful artists the cotton 
classer?” “No, but they are supplement- 
ing him like nobody’s business.” 


e Fiber Properties — In a little more 
serious vein, we should not talk too 


long about cotton quality without a few 
remarks about fiber properties and fi- 
ber testing. In 
for cotton of specific 


discussing the demand 
fiber properties 
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Oklahoma Crushers 
Change Meeting 


Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association will be unable to hold 
its annual meeting May 15-16 at 
the Sequoyah State Park near 
Muskogee as was announced earl- 
ier in The Press, because the lodge 
will not be completed. Arrange- 
ments have been made to hold the 
meeting on the same dates at Lake 
Murray Lodge near Ardmore, 
where the group has met since 
1951. 











we must at present, speak in general 
rather than specific terms. We know 
from our informal discussions with cot- 
ton merchants and mill buyers that a 
very large proportion of transactions 
in cotton at present involve some de- 
gree of specification for fiber fineness 
or tensile strength. This reflects a dis- 
tinct selective process with respect to 
these properties in the marketing and 
utilization of current crops of cotton. It 
would appear that at present most of the 
demand for cotton is in terms of aver- 
age or higher than average tensile 
strength. Weak cotton is being used on- 
ly in the manufacture of those products 
for which strength is not an important 
factor and at some discount in price. 
There is widespread use of the Mi- 
cronaire in connection with cotton mer- 
chandising and mill procurement activ- 
ities. Specifications are either in terms 
of a minimum Micronaire value or in 
terms of an average, with a restricted 





range. The former represents an at- 
tempt to exclude immature cotton. The 
latter practice represents an attempt to 
maintain uniform processing perform- 
ance and chemical finishing results. It 
is quite obvious that by and large the 
demand is for cotton of average or bet- 
ter than average maturity. Cotton of 
low maturity finds an outlet at dis- 
counts in price, Overby said. 

Both cotton breeders and producers 
have made substantial progress in de- 
veloping and standardizing cottons pos- 
sessing desired fiber characteristics. 
This is evidenced by available data with 
respect to the fiber properties and proc- 
essing performance of our annual cotton 
crops during the last decade. Average 
test resuits are available on each crop 
from 1946 to date. These indicate that 
average fiber length, which for several 
years was being increased rather stead- 
ily, now appears stabilized at slightly 
less than 1-1/32 inches. Fiber length 
uniformity has been improved and is 
now being maintained at a fairly satis- 
factory level. 

Fiber fineness, which was decreasing 
to an appreciable extent in association 
with increasing fiber length, now ap- 
pears to be about stablized at a level to 
assure satisfactory processing and fin- 
inshing results. Although fiber maturi- 
ty has been maintained at a fairly sat- 
isfactory level, there does appear to be 
an opportunity for improving the aver- 
age of the crop with respect to this 
factor of quality. The average tensile 
strength of the crop has been brought 
to a relatively high level and is being 
well maintained. 

Our surveys of the crop indicate there 
has been pronounced improvement in 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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% Adaptability for any type job loading or 
unloading trucks, box cars, boats, seed 
pallets or houses. 


% Versatility to meet the requirements of 
all your operations and speeds up your 
seed handling. 


% Maintenance cost 
Pneumatic Unloaders 


% This unloader equipped with Phelps 2- 
stage fan, develops 2.7 PSI and is cap- 
able of conveying 2,000 lbs. per minute 

up to 1,000 feet. 


like all Phelps 
is exception- 
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STOP GIN FIRES 





WITH U.L. APPROVED ERIEZ HI-POWR MAGNETS 





Tests prove: Eriez non-electric, perma- 
nent-powered gin magnets provide 53% 
to 70% more magnetic power than any 
other listed type! 


GET THE BEST PROTECTION POSSIBLE... 
IT COSTS NO MORE! 


Don’t settle for anything less than the finest magnetic protection you can have 
... Eriez HI-POWR Gin Magnets. Tests prove that Eriez Magnets are 53 to 70% 
stronger in the flow area than any other U.L. listed gin magnet! This means you 
get greater protection against tramp iron damage with an Eriez HI-POWR 
magnet than any other magnet... protection against nails, bolts, screws, baling 
wire, etc. Remember, it only takes 1 piece of tramp iron to cause a serious fire 
...or damage gin machinery and cause downtime and loss of production. Pow- 
erful enough to snatch tramp iron from rapidly flowing lines and hold it securely, 
Eriez Gin Magnets have saved thousands of dollars for other ginners and can 
do the same for you! 


RESEARCH PROVES TRAMP IRON IS MAJOR 
CAUSE OF GIN FIRES! 


In an exclusive experimental program conducted and paid for by Eriez over a two 
year period, it was proved beyond all doubt that tramp iron is a major cause of all 
gin fires. It was also proved that tramp iron could be effectively controlled by 
the proper installation of an Kriez Hi-POWR Gin Magnet! Especially devel- 
oped for the ginning industry after extensive experimental testing, Eriez Gin 
Magnets were soon proving their value throughout the Cotton Belt. Fires and 
explosions were reduced drastically 
wherever they were installed; machin- 
ery damage and downtime virtually 
disappeared. Enthusiastic ginners 
wrote telling how production and 
profits increased after installation. 
Specify Eriez — the original manufac- 
turer who introduced...and alone Dis 

. 2 istance from 
proved the effectiveness of permanent aanualte aes 
magnets. a 


NO COMPROMISE sie 70° #530; 
WITH QUALITY! = 





Eriez magnets give you this much 
MORE pulling power than other U.L. 
listed magnets: 


CLASS I CLASS IU 





% 36 0% 
Because Eriez pioneered the develop- = mee = 
ment of permanent magnetic equip- ws ae 
ment for industry (and is today the 53 to 70% MOR® STRENGTH in the 
! 


world’s largest producer of this type flow area in which you operate! 











STRONGER ! 














of equipment), its own standards were 
so high that the Gin Magnets produced 
by the company were 53 to 70% 
stronger than minimum U.L. require- 
ments. Eriez cculd reduce the quality 
and strength of its gin magnets and 
still meet U.L. standards, but it refuses 
to go back on its reputation of provid- 





Look At These Advan- 
tages of Eriez HI-POWR 





ing “the finest magnetic equipment 
available to industry.” 

Choose the best for the best protec- 
tion. .Eriez...available through 
your gin machinery manufacturer or 
from an Eriez sales engineer serving 
your territory. 

Free! Gin Magnet Bulletin describ- 
ing various types of Eriez HI-POWR 
Magnets for the ginning industry, and 
proper installation. Send for your 
copy today. 
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Gin Magnets 


All Eriez Gin Magnets are non-elec- 
tric, self-contained. They have no 
wires or attachments. They require no 
electricity, cost nothing to operate and 
no maintenance is needed except occa- 
sional cleaning (self-cleaning models 
available). Powerful Alnico V mag- 
netic elements are guaranteed forever; 
the first cost is the only cost. 
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This illustration shows the powerful magnetic 
field (a barrier against tramp iron) of an 
Eriez Gin Magnet. In a flow 2” from the 
magnet’s face, the pulling power of an Eriez 
HI-POWR Magnet is 63% stronger than any 
other U.L. listed gin magnet; at a depth of 
112” this magnetic strength advantage is 70%! 
With an Eriez Gin Magnet you trap MORE 
metal... get safer, SURER protection at no 
additional cost. 


Protect yourself with an 
approved installation... 
and save money, too! 


In addition to giving you the best 
tramp iron protection possible, Eriez 
HI-POWR Gin Magnets can save you 
money on insurance premiums. Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas already offer 
savings to ginners who use properly 
installed magnetic separators; 
throughout the rest of the Cotton 
Belt State Rating Bureaus are con- 
sidering reduced rates where correct 
installations of magnetic equipment 
are made. These steps are a result of 
Eriez’ foresight and leadership in 
making original field test trials and 
spearheading the drawing up of ap- 
proved standards of strength con- 
struction which established the pat- 
tern of submitting magnets for U.L. 
listing. 


ERIEZ 





HI-POWR 
CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
enema 


Write for complete tnformation on all of the approved 
types of installations. 





ity State 


rf 

Sales Offices throughout the Cotton Belt: 
B Orleans, La.; C. W. Dean & 
Associates, Memphis, Tenn.: George S. Edwards Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; H. H. Hersey, Greenville, S. C.; 
Glenn W. King, Houston, Texas; Maris Engineering, 


etz Engineering, New 


St. Louis, Mo.; Power-Mac, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif.: Dean K_ Thomas, High Point, N. C.; E 
Underwood & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; L. P. Zum 
stein, Port Orange, Fla., or Contact Your Gin Machin- 
ery Manufacturer 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING CO, 
78DB8 Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 
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Conservation Irrigation of Cotton 
And Other Crops in Missouri 






With water supplies abundant, irrigation of cotton 
increased from 1,000 acres in 1953 to 17,000 by the end of 1955 
in Soil Conservation Districts of Missouri Delta 
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URING 1954 it became apparent 

that irrigation of general farm 
crops in the Delta section of Southeast 
Missouri, particularly irrigation of cot- 
ton, had become an established and ac- 
cepted practice showing good economic 
returns. This acceptability is illustrated 
in the fact that irrigation of cotton in 
the three Delta Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts—Dunklin, Pemiscot and New Ma- 
drid—had shown an increase of from 
1,000 acres irrigated in 1953 to approxi- 
mately 17,000 acres irrigated by the end 
of 1955. 

Typical examples of this increase in 
acceptability and economic returns for 
the cotton irrigation practice are as fol- 
lows: 

Cloyd Handley in Hayti, Mo., Pemi- 
scot County, who farms approximately 
600 acres in cotton, irrigated 117 acres 
in 1955 which showed an increase of 
some 230 pounds of lint cotton per acre 
over his non-irrigated cotton. He irri- 
gated this tract three times, putting on 
two inches of water at each application 
and at a total cost of $4.80 per acre for 
fuel and labor. Rains occurred after the 
third irrigation which made further ir- 
rigation unnecessary. Handley stated 
that with moisture available he was able 
to fertilize according to recommenda- 
tions; and he attributes his increased 
yield to the moisture and fertilizer bal- 
ance. 

V. B. Ridings of Risco, New Madrid 
County, installed a sprinkler system on 
80 acres in 1954. With the use of irri- 
gation water he was able to fertilize ac- 
cording to needs and increased his yield 
on this 80 acres from three-fourths a 
bale per acre to an average of 3% bales 
per acre. Irrigation costs for fuel and 
labor were approximately $6 per acre. 

John Summitt of Cardwell, Dunklin 
County, installed a sprinkler system 
early in 1955 on 140 acres. He obtained 
an increase of approximately 350 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre on the irrigated 
fields as compared to the non-irrigated 
fields. 

While a great many farmers are in- 
stalling sprinkler irrigation systems, the 
surface or row irrigation of cotton is al- 
so gaining popularity. Due to the topog- 
raphy in this area, a great deal of land 
preparation is necessary before surface 
irrigation can be used effectively. There 
are also large acreages of sandy soils on 
which surface irrigation is not applica- 
ble. The following illustrates the gain in 
popularity of surface irrigation: 

A. H. Webb of Steele, Pemiscot Coun- 
ty, has completed an excellent leveling 
and ditching job on 160 acres for sur- 
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By W. S. CULPEPPER 


Soil Conservation Service, USDA 


face irrigation at an average cost of 
$30 per acre. Each 40 acres was sloped 
east and west from the center to the 40 
lines. Ben Cash of Kennett, Dunklin 
County, completed leveling and ditching 
on 160 acres for surface irrigation in 
1953. Cash reports that surface irriga- 
tion on this 160 acres increased the cot- 
ton yield by approximately % bale per 
acre; whereas, his fuel and labor cost 
for getting the water on amounted to 
approximately $2.80 per acre. 

A good job of land preparation for 
surface irrigation in these Delta coun- 
ties costs from $20 to $60 per acre, de- 
pending on the amount of leveling re- 
quired. 

Water supply for irrigation is not a 
problem in Southeast Missouri. A bounti- 
ful supply of ground water is available at 
depths of 70 to 135 feet. Properly drilled 
and cased gravel packed wells produce 
up to 2,000 gallons per minute under 
sustained pumping. According to a re- 
port from the Missouri State Geologist, 
no reduction in this ground water sup- 
ply is foreseeable. The water bearing 
strata has high natural recharge char- 
acteristics. No doubt, this ample water 
supply has had a lot to do with the in- 
crease of irrigation in this area. 


e Guide Is Available — Due to increased 
interest and acceptability by farmers of 
irrigation practices, it became apparent 
in 1954 that an irrigation guide was 
needed. Collection of information started 
in 1954, with the guide finally complet- 
ed and distributed to Soil Conservation 
Service personnel and others in Septem- 
ber, 1955. This guide was prepared by 
Soil Conservation Service personnel in 
Missouri with assistance from irrigation 
specialist personnel from the Washing- 
ton office of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice. 

While the guide was prepared for use 
of Soil Conservation Service personnel 
in Missouri, it is also available for the 
use of irrigation engineers, irrigation 
equipment supply companies and others 
upon request. Several irrigation equip- 
ment supply company engineers have re- 
quested and are using these guides in 
Missouri. 

The irrigation guide may be briefly 
described as the assembly of basic soils, 
crops and water factors needed for the 
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design and operation of irrigation sys- 
tems under Missouri conditions. The 
data was obtained from available re- 
search, and where this was lacking, 
from estimates and experience of soils, 
crops and irrigation specialists. As new 
research and facts become known the 
guide will be revised accordingly. 

Management factors which affect the 
degree of success and economic returns 
from the practice of irrigation are also 
discussed in the guide. Management rec- 
ommendations included are: (1) Soil 
management practices that maintain 
good tilth conditions; (2) application of 
fertilizer according to soil tests for the 
crop to be grown and the yield antici- 
pated; (3) Use of best known seed and 
obtaining proper plant stands; (4) Con- 
trol of plant diseases and insects; (5) 
Schedule of irrigation operations that 
will meet the water requirement of the 
crop; (6) Integration of labor needed 
for irrigation with other labor demands 
of the farm; and (7) Maintenance of a 
good surface drainage system. 

Table I in the guide contains the ba- 
sic data for design. This table is divid- 
ed into three major parts: (1) Soils, 
(2) Crops, and (3) Irrigation Specifi- 
cations. The information in these major 
divisions is as follows: 

Soils. Soils with similar physical char- 
acteristics with respect to irrigation are 
grouped together. These are listed as 
soils mapping units with representative 
soil names. Following each grouping is 
a brief description of the soil profile for 
the group. Then the moisture holding 
capacity in one foot increments of soils 
depth is given in inches per foot. 

Crops. The major crops generally 
adopted to each soil grouping are listed. 
Next the depth of root zone to be irri- 
gated for the various crops is given. 
The next column contains the net mois- 
ture in inches to be replaced for each 
kind of crop for each irrigation, assum- 
ing 40 percent depletion when starting 
water application. The next column gives 
the peak moisture use rate in inches per 
day for each kind of crop. The last col- 
umn gives the irrigation frequency in 
days for period of peak moisture use 
rate for each kind of crop. 

Irrigation Specifications. This division 
is broken down into (1) adapted con- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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special oS for applications : 
culls « 


BALL CAGE SASH. Tough, live rubber 
balls bounce as the shaker vibrates to 
bump twigs and stems out of screen 
openings. This is an exclusive feature 
available only with our separators. 
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© Let ‘Em Eat Margarine 
CONSUMERS can eat margarine, “just 
as good and cheaper,” if they don’t like 
higher butter prices, Senator Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana recently told a 
nationwide television audience. The 
chairman of the committee working 
out differences in the Senate and House 
agricultural bills was being interviewed 
on “Meet the Press” and was asked, 
“Don’t you think consumers will resent 
having to pay two cents a pound more 
for butter, because of higher supports?” 
He emphatically replied that he didn’t 
think so because, the Louisianian said, 
“They can buy a_ substitute that’s 
cheaper and just as good.” 


© PL 480 Exports Large 


EXPORTS of surplus commodities by 
USDA under Public Law 480 from July, 
1955, through Feb. 29 included, among 
other farm products, 340,000 bales of 
cotton, 235 million pounds of edible 
oils, 12 million pounds of lard and two 
million pounds of inedible oils. 


© Meloy Enjoys The Press 


DR. G. S. MELOY, retired USDA 
leader and an honorary member of Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
writes that he enjoyed seeing the pic- 
ture of the 1937 picnic at the NCPA 


Dallas, 
cently in The Press. Doctor Meloy, who 
led in the development of standards for 
grading cottonseed and in other chemi- 
cal developments, writes that he misses 


convention in republished _ re- 


the conventions but “82 years are not 
conducive to travel.” He and Mrs. Meloy 
live in Lanham, Md. 


© Japanese —All the Way 


JAPANESE TEXTILES must be iden- 
tified by Alabama merchants selling 
them, the state legislature has ruled. 
And merchants of Lee County complied 
—wholeheartedly. All of the signs read, 
in the specified four-inch letters, “Jap- 
anese Textiles Sold Here.” A few cus- 
tomers, however, are having some diffi- 
culty in reading them, as the signs are 
in Japanese. 


© Soluble Thread Useful 
THREAD that dissolves in water has 
many practical uses, Dr. David J. Reid 
of USDA’s Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory in New Orleans told the re- 
cent meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Dallas. He predicted that 
continued research would increase the 
usefulness of soluble fibers in the fu- 
ture. Present or potential uses include: 
Making lace by “embroidering” it on 
soluble cloth and later dissolving away 
backing material. 


The manufacture of crepe nylon by 
twisting soluble cotton yarn together 
with nylon, making the twists perma- 
nent by heat treatment, then dissolving 
the cotten to leave a coiled nylon 
“spring.” 

Producing a light-weight woolen by 
blending soluble fiber with wool in a 
conventional process, then washing out 
the cotton to leave a fabric with many 
tiny air spaces. The result, he said, is 
“increased warmth from a very light, 
lofty material.” 

Providing open-work fabrics and nov- 
elty effects by alternating soluble yarns 
with regular textile materials in weav- 
ing. 


© More Cotton Interest 


INTEREST in better production prac- 
tices among cotton growers is at a 
much higher level this spring, C. B. 
Spencer, agricultural director, Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, com- 
ments. He reports more farmers attend- 
ing cotton meetings and the groups ask- 
ing more questions on improved meth- 
ods of growing and harvesting the 
crop. 


© Use for Tumbleweed 


A WAYBILL for a carload of tumble- 
weeds almost caused the division super- 
intendent of Texas & Pacific Railroad 
at Big Spring, Texas, to blow his top, 
because tumbleweeds have always rank- 
ed high as a nuisance out there. But 
now tumbleweeds are being used on five 
miles of tumbleweed fence. 

Located principally between Stanton 
and Midland in spots where right-of- 
way crews once had to patrol all night 


High Efficiency CYCLONE Dust Collectors 






























416-424 AVENUE L 





To help solve your problems concerning dust and other gin waste .. . 


install 


HIGH EFFICIENCY CYCLONE DUST COLLECTORS. Small diameter cyclones 


are MORE EFFICIENT than large cyclones. 


However, because of their low 


capacity, multiple units consisting of 2 or 4 collectors must be installed in most 


cases. 


This collector MUST BE PROPERLY SIZED; to do this, the size and make of fan, 
fan speed, diameter of pipe on discharge side of fan, and type of material 


the fan is handling must be known. 
We highly endorse this collector. 










ANDERSON & BIGHAM 

ROCK & GREEN BOLL CATCHER 

@ Cuts down gin damage and increases ginning 
efficiency. 

@ Body made of 16-gauge welded construction 
for strength & service. 

@ Intake and discharge transitions are removable 
for convenience in replacement. 

®@ Discharge transition is rubber-lined for longer 
life. 

@ Flight is adjustable from the ground for ef- 
ficiency of operation. 


@ Necessory 9” pipe and elbows are furnished 
for convenient trash discharge. 








ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 


GIN, MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK 


LUBBOCK, 
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long during severe sandstorms, the fence 
is protecting rock ballast. 


The ballast normally furnishes a etn 
good, “live” foundation for the rails. SHED-A-LEAF L 
When sand drifts into the rock, and a 
rain finally comes, the ballast packs in Has a TWIN! 


places and becomes hard like concrete 
when the mixture dries. The effect for 
trains is not unlike highway chugholes 
for automobiles. 

Then, the roadmaster designed a sys- 
tem of two parallel barbed wire fences 
with tumbleweeds shoved between them. 
The weeds slow wind enough that sand 
content drops out, yet let the wind 
pass on through. As the drifts grow, 
another strand of wire and more tum- 
bleweeds are added. 

Cost of the fence, with tumbleweeds 
in place, is about $1,000 a mile. On the 
other hand, replacing the sand-fouled 
ballast costs about $5,000 a mile. 


© Suits of Ramie 


RAMIE, the tropical plant that has 
been promoted for years as a possible 
new fiber crop for the South, now act- 
ually is being made into clothing. Palm 
Beach County (Florida) girls in 4-H 
Clubs have made dresses and suits from 
the fiber. Ramie material was furnish- 
ed by the Everglades Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


© Competition Everywhere 


COMPETITION for cotton is showing 
up even in such traditional markets as 
ticking, F. S. Love, American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, pointed out 
in a recent address. He cited the ex- 
ample of a Southeastern mill that had 
used cotton exclusively for 100 years. 
Recently, however, the mill was forced 
to start combining a synthetic fiber 
with cotton in the manufacture of such 
material as bed ticking in order to meet 
price competition and stay in business. 


© Just for the Record 
ONION PRICES have been so low in 


® 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas vy 
that growers are giving the fragrant 
vegetable away. A_ story going the 7 a 
rounds is that one farmer gave a friend 
a sack of onions and then the honest 


farmer called to him and said: 
“Just a minute. I am losing 10 cents 


on every sack of onions I harvest. Take - 
this dime. I want to keep my books a 
straight.” ‘t 0] 


© Dairy Bright Spot 
DAIRYING is the bright spot in the A new member has been added to the famous Shed-A-Leaf 
agricultural surplus picture because family of cotton defoliants. Here are the important facts 
USDA has been free to act and dispose about Shed-A-Leaf “‘D”’: 
of products in storage, the Secretary 
of Agriculture recently said. Produc- ; 
tion and consumption are coming into 1. A white-colored dust... for application by airplane 
better balance, he added, and during or ground dusters. 
the past year: 

ce ae A milk ye gp a 2. No disagreeable odor. . . no discomfort or irritation 
percent; per capita consumption of but- 3 ‘ A 
tor eacaien rs saniinht milk prices to people handling or applying the material. 
increased one percent, : : 

“Stocks of CCC-owned butter stood 3. Non-poisonous . . . non-corrosive. 
at 466 million pounds in 1954. Today : — 
CCC stocks of butter have all been 4. Gives effective and economical cotton defoliation. 
committed to program outlets during 
the next few months. We are out of but- 
ter! Government purchases have drop- Write for Defoliant Circular 
ped. 7 the a ae year oe > 
equivalent of 11 billion pounds of milk 
was acquired. In 1954-55 the figure was CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
5.7 billion pounds and in 1955-56, pur- 
chases will be about five billion 


pounds.” Pasadena, Texas s Bessemer, Alabama 
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At Galveston Meeting 





Handling of Record 
Supplies Praised 


@ COTTON compress and ware- 
house operators lauded by speak- 
ers at annual convention. 


Members of the compress and ware- 
house industry were praised for their 
handling of the current record stocks of 
cotton by speakers who addressed the 
annual meeting of the National Cotton 
Compress and Cotton Warehouse Associ- 
ation April 12-13 at the Galvez Hotel in 
Galveston. 

The year just closed, commented Har- 
ris F. Underwood of Lubbock, retiring 
president, will probably be known as 
“the year of the big surplus.” The com- 
bination of carryover plus crop has pre- 
sented the heaviest storage demand in 
the history of the cotton warehouse in- 
dustry. The peak storage reached at the 
end of December of more than 17.5 mil- 
lion bales was two million bales more 
than the largest volume ever stored 
before. 

“T am proud,’ Underwood continued, 
“of the way in which our industry has 
met this challenge, and of the fact that 
the carryover and crop have been hand- 
led and protected with a degree of effi- 
ciency which many thought impossible. 
This is partly due to the fact that over 
the past three or four years many ware- 
housemen provided additional storage 
space as it became apparent that a cot- 


ton surplus was developing. By the con- 
struction of new fire walls and new 
warehouse buildings and the adaptation 
to cotton storage of buildings previously 
used for other purposes, the total stor- 
age capacity of our industry in the cot- 
ton-growing states by October last year 
had reached 19,676,000 bales. At the end 
of December that space was 89.3 percent 
occupied. In nine of the principal cotton- 
producing states the percentage of oc- 
cupancy was 90 percent or higher and 
in three (Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Missouri) the cotton on hand represented 
more than 100 percent of the storage 
capacity shown by our records.” 

Based on present indications, Under- 
wood predicted that there will be 
about 10 million bales in public storage 
in the Cotton Belt next Sept. 1; and, if 
the 1956 crop is near 14 million bales, 
the 1956-57 storage demand will be at 
about the same level as for the current 
season. 

Colonel F. J. Beatty, Charlotte, N.C., 
president of the National Cotton Council 
and a past president of the cotton com- 
press group, expressed appreciation for 
the strong support which compresses 
and warehouses have given the Council, 
and stressed the importance of the Coun- 
cil’s new program of expanded activity 
in behalf of cotton. 

Governor Allan Shivers of Texas dis- 
cussed states rights and the danger of 
increasing encroachment on these rights 
by the national government. 


e Officers Elected — Alfred Bessell, 
Jr., Houston, who has been vice-presi- 
dent during the past year, was elevated 
to the presidency. 

Ralph R. Norman of Fort Deposit, 
Ala., a leader in the ginning and com- 


ae 





press industries, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the compress organization. Ac- 
tive in the Alabama-Florida and Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association, Nor- 
man was selected as Alabama Ginner of 
the Year in 1955 and nominated for the 
national award. 

Other officers, re-elected, included 
John H. Todd, executive vice-president 
and general counsel; Rufus Mock, treas- 
urer; and Louise Paine, secretary. 


e Panel Discussion — The handling of 
cotton bales was emphasized in a panel 
discussion led by Spencer Brown of 
Waco. 

Norman F. Burdett, The Baker-Raul- 
ing Co., answered questions on the use 
of electric equipment in the cotton in- 
dustry, pointing out many advantages 
which this type of materials handling 
machinery offers. 

Tom G. Collier of the Hyster Co. told 
how mechanical equipment has reduced 
the accident rate in handling cotton in 
storage and stressed the importance of 
properly training operators. 

Willis Howe, Sherman Products, dis- 
cussed the use of tractor-mounted fork 
lifts in outdoor operations. 

L. C. Daniels, Buda Division, Allis- 
Chalmers Co., reviewed the use of radi- 
ator guards and answered questions 
about other aspects of operations. 

The use of LP gas was outlined in the 
panel discussion by R. G. Buchignani, 
Clark Equipment Co.; and other phases 
of materials handling in warehouses 
were reviewed by J. R. Sonderegger, 
Long Beach Machine Works; Dan Wess- 
man, Towmotor Corp.; and Richard F. 
Brackin, Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. 
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Announcing the IMPROVED 1956 Model Five Star 
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Gins: 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


“The Perfect Combination — Cleans as it Gins” 


All of the Important Ginning and Cleaning Features 
have been Maintained, PLUS 


A Greatly Improved Air Nozzle that is Simple and 
Easy to Adjust. Nozzle can be removed from the 
Gin in a matter of Minutes and is equipped with 
easily accessible Doors located in the back of the 
Air Chamber, enabling the Gin Operator to Clean the 
Entire Opening in a Few Seconds. 


INSURE the following RESULTS by installing 1956 
Model Cen-Tennial COMBINATION NINETY Saw 


e Greater Capacity 

e Positive Mote and Trash Control in Gin 
e More Cleaning and Moting 

e No Lint Loss in Cleaning Chamber 

e Smoother Sample 


Write Today for Further Information 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Oklahoma Is 
Proving Cotton 
Can Pay Well 





bale per acre in 52 demonstrations. 


KLAHOMA cotton farmers had an 

opportunity last year to observe re- 
sults of improved practices and methods 
being carried out in 72 cotton demon- 
strations included the following prac- 
tices: 

Packaged demonstrations: 

(1) Three or more varieties (2 acres 
each). 

(2) Recommended fertilizer, and oth- 
er fertilizers to show comparison. 

(3) Cultural practices. Proper culti- 
vation; and effect of rotary hoe on 
stands of cotton and on weed control. 

(4) Chemical weed control. 

(5) Insect control. 

(6) Chemical defoliation. 

(7) Seeding of cover crops. 

(8) Mechanical harvesting and mar- 
keting. 

Fertilizer demonstrations (only). 

Variety demonstrations (only). 

Many of the packaged demonstrations 
include all eight points. Others have 
fewer practices demonstrated, depend- 
ing on local conditions. 

Those cooperating and assisting with 
the cotton demonstrations, in addition 
to County Agents and farmer coopera- 
tors, include fertilizer companies, gin- 
ners and crushers, seed dealers, insec- 
ticide companies, dealers in agricultural 
chemicals, and machinery dealers. 

Packaged demonstrations were de- 
signed for mechanical harvesting, and 
cotton field days were held last fall at 
which time results of various practices 
were made available to farmers attend- 
ing field days. 
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FERTILIZER, properly used, increased the yield an average of one-third of a 


Locations of Cotton Demonstrations 
Established in 1955 








|. Vorieties 

2. Fertilizer 

3. Weed Control 

4. Cultural Proctices 
5. insect Control 


7. Cover Crops 


x Fertilizers Only 
o Vorieties Only 
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By GEORGE STROUP 


Oklahoma Extension Service 


In addition to information to farmers 
attending cotton field days, County 
Agents and other Extension workers 
use results of these demonstrations in 
educational meetings, radio and televi- 
sion shows, etc. 

Farmers who work with County 
Agents on these demonstrations play a 


@ Pockage Cotton Demonstrotion 


6. Chemica! Defoliation 


6 Horvesting & Morketing 








shows location of 
Oklahoma cotton demonstrations. 


THIS MAP 


Package demonstrations 

of sound practices 

in cotton production 

have been visited by 20,000 
farmers in three years 

and have helped to 

carry results of research 

to farms where they 

are reducing costs and 
increasing yields. 


key role in their educational value as 
they are the best disseminators of dem- 
onstration results. 

Many times it takes all the educa- 
tional tools to get a particular practice 
into use, such as meetings, radio, tele- 
vision, personal visits, letters, and other 
printed material, but the actual dem- 
onstration is the one that usually 
clinches the adoption of the practice. 
As the old saying goes, “Seeing is be- 
lieving.” 

County Agents and ginners estimate 
that during the past three years, ap- 
proximately 20,000 farmers have actual- 
ly visited these demonstrations, either 


MECHANICAL HARVESTING demonstrations were most popular and many 
farmers, ginners and others attended the 1955 field days. 
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attending field days or dropping by to 
observe progress of plots during grow- 
ing seasons. 

Briefly, the package cotton demon- 
strations consist of the following: 

At each location the County Agent 
and the cooperating farmer select six 
acres on the farm that are adapted to 
cotton. The soil type is studied and soil 
tests made to determine fertilizer needs. 
Prior to this time the County Agent 
selects a farmer in a community where 
adoption of improved practices has been 
rather slow. The farmer selected is 
growing cotton on soil that is repre- 
sentative of much of the soil in the 
area, Location is important; an effort is 
made to select a demonstration site 
next to a well-traveled road, as a large 
sign will be erected in the fence row 
calling attention to the establishment 
of demonstration practices. 








e Varieties—A minimum of three vari- 
eties recommended by the Experiment 
Station is included in the six-acre plot. 
Usually these varieties will serve as a 
check with what the farmer is growing. 
This may prove valuable particularly 
when the farmer is not growing recom- 
mended varieties. 


e Fertilizer — Recommended fertilizer 
(kind and rate) is applied to at least 
four rows of each of the varieties 
planted. Also, four-row checks are left 
where no fertilizer is used. In addition 
to recommended rate of fertilizer used, 
one half of the recommended rate is 
used on four rows and double the rec- 
ommended rate is used on another four 
rows. 

e Weed Control—On a portion of the 
plot, a rotary hoe is used in early weed 
control and helping get cotton up to a 





Ow pst 


and efficiency. 


e Non-Electric 
e Hinged for easy cleaning 
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FOR A WELL-ROUNDED 
PROFIT PICTURE, 


round out your ginning business 
with custom grinding and mixing. 
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EQUIPMENT 
and ENGINEERING 


will assure you of a profitable operation 


Tell us what you want to grind, and we’ll help you decide what Jacobson 
equipment to use, and how to lay out your plant for maximum production 


Protect Costly Machinery 


with Jacobson “Economy” Magnetic Separators 





Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Engineer 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Dept. K 






20 to 150 
H.P. 


“SJACS” 


Hammermill 


To prevent fires and damage 
to your ginning and other 
equipment, use Jacobson 
“Economy” Alnico Permanent 
(non-electric) Magnetic Sepa- 
rators. They | remove danger- 
ous “tramp” iron before it can 
cause trouble. Easily installed 
—no electrical connections. In- 
surance rates go down, prod- 
uct quality goes up. Write for 
prices and additional infor- 
mation. 


Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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stand—versus no rotary hoe. Chemical 
weed control (pre-emergence chemicals) 
are tested in some of the demonstra- 
tions over the state. 


e Insect Control—All insects are con- 
trolled by application of proper insec- 
ticides as needed. Also, a check is left 
with no treatment to show difference 
between control and no control. Sys- 
temics will be used in about 10 five-acre 
demonstrations this year. 


e Cover Crops—On soils where cover 
crops are needed, the drilling of rye and 
vetch in between cotton rows is dem- 
onstrated in the latter part of August 
or early September before cotton is open. 
Proper shielding of machinery and mod- 
ifying drills to fit needs are demon- 
strated, 


e Chemical Defoliation or Desiccation— 
Chemical defoliation or desiccation is in- 
cluded particualrly in those demonstra- 
tions where mechanical harvesting is 
demonstrated. When cotton matures well 
in advance of average expected frost or 
freeze date, this practice is very im- 
portant from the standpoint of improv- 
ing the efficiency of a mechanical strip- 
per and improving grades of cotton. 


e Mechanical Harvesting — Mechanical 
harvesting is demonstrated at these 
same six-acre plots. This is usually the 
big attraction and is helpful in drawing 
larger crowds. Farmers have an oppor- 
tunity to observe the results of various 
harvesters, as well as to note differ- 
ences in varieties adapted to different 
harvesting methods. Yield data are us- 
ually available by this time in regard 
to different practices used in demon- 
strations, such as varieties, fertilizers, 
etc. This information is labeled on signs 
at various plots in demonstrations where 
farmers are able to note differences. 


All Phases Discussed 


All the eight phases of the package 
demonstrations are discussed and eval- 
uated at these field days. Designing pre- 
harvest operations for mechanical strip- 
ping and mechanica! picking is also dis- 
cussed. Comparing hand-harvested bales 
with machine-harvested bales is also an 
important point to consider. After har- 
vesting is demonstrated and discussed, 
then proper handling and marketing of 
cotton is emphasized. 

Where recommended fertilizer was 
used properly in package cotton dem- 
onstrations throughout Oklahoma in 
1955, an average of an extra 154 pounds 
of lint cotton was obtained over no fer- 
tilizer, giving approximately $45 more 
cotton. Where insects were controlled, an 
average of an extra one-third bale of 
lint cotton was realized from these same 
demonstrations, 

On the average last year in Oklahoma, 
cotton farmers who produced only the 
10-year average yield of 160 pounds of 
lint per acre just about broke even with 
the increased costs that have occurred 
in production of cotton; however, some 
farmers in western Oklahoma, using im- 
proved practices and methods in grow- 
ing and harvesting cotton produced cot- 
ton for as little as 12 cents to 13 cents 
per pound. This was estimated on a 
basis of 375 pounds of lint per acre and 
on doing a good job of mechanical strip- 
ping. These same practices being used 
by more successful farmers are being 
put to work in package cotton demon- 
strations with the hope that cotton can 
be produced more profitably on farms 
in Oklahoma. 
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American Cotton 
(Continued from Page 18) 


the crop during recent years from the 
standpoint of neps, which a few years 
ago presented a very serious problem 
to the textile industry. Yarn quality 
has been improved appreciably, both 
from the standpoint of strength and ap- 
pearance grade. 


e Fiber Testing Mechanical testing of 
cotton samples is, of course, still in its 
infancy in its application to market 
transactions. Present trends, however, 
indicate that it is destined for further 
growth as a means of supplementing 
classification for grade and_ staple 
length. 

The expansion of fiber testing will, 
no doubt, depend to a considerable ex- 
tent upon improvements in_ testing 
equipment and techniques. The various 
tests must be made generally practica- 
ble and without unduly increasing mar- 
keting costs. Even though substantial 
progress is made in this direction, it 
appears likely that marketing costs 
will be increased appreciably in order 
to provide the greater precision being 
sought in quality evaluations. I do hope 
that greater efficiency in processing 
such lots will offset or more than off- 
set the increase in merchandising costs. 

The successful integration of fiber 
testing with marketing transactions 
would be accelerated by the develop- 
ment of an adequate system for cali- 
brating testing equipment. This would 
assure a more uniform level of test re- 
sults for all laboratories engaged in 
cotton fiber testing. The development of 
an effective system of standards for 
maintaining the desired uniformity in 


level of test results would appear to be 
a promising activity at the present stage 
of fiber testing in this country. 

The accomplishments of the scientists 
in developing improved methods of lab- 
oratory measurements and_ spinning 
tests on small quantities of cotton gave 
breeders facilities for speeding up qual- 
ity improvement. The geneticists and 
breeders showed an amazing readiness to 
adopt the new and discard the old in tak- 
ing advantage of new developments as 
fast as the laboratories could produce 
them. The breeders were able to develop 
varieties of cotton having improved 
quality factors and production capaci- 
ties. Mills in turn responded by using 
and paying for these desired staples. 

A classing and market news service 
for farmers helped to reflect quality 
price differences back to farmers, which 
in turn stimulated increased production 
of these better cottons. 

As Rip saw these results of science, 
he might well recall that a great many 
varieties and strains of cotton were in 
production in the late 1920’s and that 
there was talk about one-variety com- 
munities. The one-variety community 
development played an important part 
in getting the better qualities of cotton 
needed by mills into production. In re- 
cent years figures have been compiled 
on the production of cotton by varieties. 
These show that about 80 percent of 
the crop is accounted for by seven va- 
rieties. 

e Outlook — “What about the future?” 
Who can say? Who could have foreseen 
the events sketched for the last 30 
years? We know this much—that no 
small part of the constructive changes 
during this period are directly attribut- 


able to the work of farsighted leaders 
in the cotton industry—from farmer to 
spinner. All of these groups have sup- 
ported and sponsored research, develop- 
ment and service work that have im- 
proved cotton and strengthened its com- 
petitive position. How else could the 
per capita consumption of cotton have 
been maintained in the face of the de- 
velopment and vigorous competition of 
man-made materials and progressive re- 
ductions in their price. 

Breeders, farmers, merchants and 
spinners have taken great strides in in- 
creasing efficiency. Output per man 
throughout the industry has kept pace 
with the upward rate prevailing in our 
economy generally. The groups repre- 
sented at this conference have con- 
tributed their full share to the highest 
standard of living the world has ever 
known. 

I think that the odds favor an in- 
crease in research, developmental and 
service work for cotton. These are the 
factors which have stimulated the ac- 
tivity of the last quarter century. 

Cotton available for consumption by 
domestic mills is likely to improve more 
rapidly in the future than it has in the 
past. From what I have just said it is 
plain that I think that, quality-wise, 
production has responded to consump- 
tion demands to a degree not fully real- 
ized by many in the industry. In the 
future I believe that these responses to 
mill demand will be even more rapid 
and more accurate, I say this partly 
because of the startling advances that 
have been made in recent years in pual- 
ity measurement. Mills are in a better 
position than ever to specify their 
quality requirements in terms that the 
breeder, the farmer, and the merchant 
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understand and can measure. Mills are 
probably more conscious of their re- 
quirements and more specific in their 
demands than ever before. These de- 
mands are being met by the progress in 
new techniques of both production and 
marketing. 

I think we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the next 25 years will see 
more startling developments than were 
produced by the last generation. The 
future for cotton lies in the alert and 
vigorous application of the findings of 
science. And I believe the cotton industry 
is in a much better position than ever 
before to make such application. 


© Indian Studies Oil 


Refining Process 


A SUPERINTENDENT of a Delhi, In- 
dia, vegetable oil extracting plant, C. R. 
Das is in Lubbock, under the auspices of 
the United National Fellowship in Ec- 
onomic Development, to observe cotton- 
seed oil extraction and to gather tech- 
nical data to help expand his country’s 
refining and hydrogenation of cotton- 
seed oil. 

One of India’s most pressing prob- 
lems is how to obtain a greater supply 
of edible oils which at present is con- 
fined to butter fat and peanut oils. 
Utilization of her cottonseed would put 
vast amounts of additional edible oil on 
the market. 

Das has been in the U.S. about three 
months and will stay another four. He 
has been in Lubbock over two weeks 


and will spend the next three observing 
work at the Plains Co-op Oil Mill and 
Western Cottonoil 


Co. 





New Mexico Ginners 
Change Dates 


New Mixico Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation has announced that the 
annual meeting, first scheduled 
for June 7-8, has been changed to 
June 21-22. The change was made 
due to the New Mexico Maid of 
Cotton Contest, as most of the 
candidates are college students 
and the earlier date interferred 
with the school term, according to 
Winston Lovelace, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Business sessions will be held 
each morning of the meeting and 
a banquet will be the night of 
June 22, after which final judging 
in the maid contest will be held. 
The meeting site will remain the 
Navajo Lodge at Ruidoso and 
those planning to attend are urg- 
ed to make reservations early and 
to state the time they intend to 
stay. 











Oilseed Research Listed 


A list of publications and patents per- 
taining to oilseeds and related subjects 
has recently been released by USDA 
through the Northern Utilization Re- 
search Branch Laboratory, Peoria, IIl. 
The work in the listed papers was done 
at the research branch or by outside 
agencies under contract to USDA. The 
list may be obtained from the Peoria 
branch. 


Program Designed To Help 


Japanese Soybean Trade 

A program designed to improve soy- 
bean export trade relations with Japan 
has been announced by USDA with the 
major objective of the program to ex- 
pand markets for U.S. soybeans in 
Japan. 

The first step in the program, adopted 
by USDA and the American Soybean 
Association, is to determine U.S. soy- 
bean quality compared with those of 
other countries, especially U.S. beans 
shipped under the recently revised grad- 
ing standards. A study will be made to 
determine the distribution pattern of 
soybean imports by Japan. 

Another part to the program will be to 
show Japanese manufacturers the suit- 
ability of U.S. beans for food important 
to Japan’s diet and explain U.S. grading 
standards. The American Soybean Asso- 
ciation will establish a Japanese-Amer- 
ican Soybean Institute in cooperation 
with Japanese soybean interests, with a 
subsidiary advisory operational council 
representing the latter. The Institute 
will seek to establish long-term arrange- 
ments to facilitate trade relations be- 
tween the American and Japanese soy- 
bean industries. 

The agreement to carry on the soy- 
bean marketing program in Japan was 
signed by Clayton E. Whipple, acting 
administrator, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Albert Dimond, president, and 
George M. Strayer, executive vice-presi- 
dent and _ secretary-treasurer of the 
American Soybean Association. Whipple 
pointed out that Japan is this country’s 
largest single market for soybeans, tak- 
ing 22 million bushels in 1955. 











Northern Star No. I Cotton... 


. is noted for having strong germinating seed, heavy fruiting, early maturing plants, and 





The group above is standing in a field of new, improved Northern Star Cotton. 


large bolls which hold their seed cotton. It is easy to pick, snap or strip. It has hard fiber which 





cleans well in ginning. Widely adapted, and yields more dollars per acre. 


Northern Star Seed Farms . 


O’Brien, Texas 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


WATSON'S 


It’s Sturdy! 


After more than five years 
research, Watson has perfected 
a STORMPROOF cotton strain. 
Easily adapted to mechanical 
harvesting or hand snapping. 
Watson’s STORMPROOF is 
quality bred cotton and will 
not waste away in the field. 


@ MATURES EARLY 
@ A LIGHTER FOLIAGE 
@ HIGHLY PROLIFIC 
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WATSON’S 


QUALITY 
STRAINS 





@ WATSON’S PEDIGREED 

@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
@ WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
@ WATSON’S EMPIRE 











e Lambert Retiring 
At Rocky Mount 


J. E. LAMBERT, JR., is retiring as 
manager of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Co. mill at Rocky Mount, N.C., after 
44 years with the firm, and has been 
succeeded by G. D. Coley, Jr., who has 
been assistant manager and cashier. 

V. Westmoreland of Goldsboro, 
district manager, paid tribute to the 
long service of Lambert, “during which 
time he has won the friendship and 
trust of all those with whom he has 
come in contact.” 

Lambert, now 63, went to Rocky 
Mount at the age of 19 and has been 
affiliated with the company ever since, 
with the exception of two years spent 
in the Army during World War I. 

In 1920, Lambert was married to 
Hazel Edwards, a Rock Mount girl who 
for years has head the Family Service 
agency there. They have three children, 
Sarah, who lives in Rocky Mount, Ed- 
gar who is a state insurance examiner 
and George, who is in school in Wash- 
ington. 

During World War I, Lambert went 
overseas with the 113th Field Artilery. 
He was the first man to leave Rocky 
Mount for armed forces duty and spent 
two years in the army, being relieved 
at that time by the late Mayor J. R. 
Bennett. 

Lambert formerly was a member of 
the local Rotary Club and is a member 
of the First Methodist Church. 

In his letter, District Manager West- 
moreland declared, “It is our sincere 
wish that being relieved of responsibil- 
ity will enable Lambert to regain 
his health to the extent that he may 
have many happy years ahead of him, 
in which to enjoy a well earned rest.” 

Coley, the new manager, is a native 
of Dortches, where he still makes his 
home and operates farming interests. 
He has been with the company since 
1934. 

In his home community, Coley has 
been active in the Ruritan Club, having 
served as its first president. He is a 
member of the board of deacons of the 
Stoney Creek Baptist Church and is 
also a member of the Red Oak School 
Board. 


Stevens of Buckeye Gets 


First Personnel Award 


Edwin R. Stevens, Memphis, person- 
nel supervisor for the Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co., is the first winner of the James 
House Williamson Award in _ recogni- 
tion of outstanding contributions in the 
field of industrial personnel manage- 
ment. 

The award is given to encourage 
sound industrial personnel practices in 
Tennessee and is named in honor of the 
late secretary of the Tennessee Indus-- 
trial Personnel Conference. 


e Memphis Will Have 
New Soybean Plant 


CARGILL, INC., has announced plans 
for building a $2 million soybean plant 
on President’s Island in the Mississippi 
River at Memphis. 

The plant will have a storage capaci- 
ty of 2,200,000 bushels of soybeans, will 
employ 50 to 100 persons and will 
operate 24 hours a day throughout the 
year. 

Lee Canterbury, district manager for 
Cargill, said construction of the new 
facility is to begin immediately follow- 
ing final approval by the city and 
county commissions. 

“It will be a fairly large unit of this 
type, and is part of our over-all facili- 
ties for handling and processing grain 
throughout the U.S.,” Canterbury said. 

W. D. MeVay, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, said the plant will be equipped to 
receive and ship from rail cars, trucks 
or barges. 

“We anticipate that this plant will 
process approximately 700 tons each 24- 
hour day,” he said. “One building will 
be approximately 100 feet by 120 feet 
and will house machinery for soybean 
preparation, meal grinding, meal pellet- 
ing and sacking as well as a _ boiler 
plant. 

“Another building approximately 40 
feet by 60 feet will contain the extrac- 
tion plant. An office and maintenance 
shop also will be provided.” 

The company hopes to have the ele- 
vator and storage portions completed 
by the time of the soybean harvest. 


Display Shows Value of Seed Cotton Grouping 


FERRIS WATSON 


SEED COMPANY 


GARLAND (Dallas County) TEXAS 


30 APRIL 21, 1956 


THE VALUE of seed cotton grouping at a gin was stressed in this educational 
display at the recent Midsouth Gin Exhibit in Memphis. Many ginners worked 
with growers last season on a program of grouping loads of cotton harvested by 
different methods, so that each load can be ginned for better quality; and more 
ginners are expected to follow this practice in 1956. National Cotton Council and 
Extension ginning specialists have information to help anyone interested. 
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Missouri Irrigation 
(Continued from Page 20) 


servation irrigation method for the va- 
rious crops (sprinkler, furrow, corruga- 
tion and contour levee); (2) basic in- 
take rates for the various crops and ir- 
rigation methods; (3) estimated field 
efficiency for the different irrigation 
methods; (4) gross irrigation applica- 
tion in inches required; (5) length of 
run in feet and row or corrugation spac- 
ing in inches; (6) estimated time re- 
quired to irrigate in hours and minutes 
for the different crops and irrigation 
methods, 

In order to use this table, a soils 
map must be made of the farm or area 
under consideration. The second step is 
to determine from the farmer or opera- 
tor the kind of crops planned to be ir- 
rigated; and, third, his preference of 
method, if there is a choice of methods 
for that particular soils group. 

With this information the table will 
give (1) available moisture holding ca- 
pacity (2) depth of root zone to be ir- 
rigated (3) net moisture to be replaced 
(4) peak moisture use rate (5) how of- 
ten to irrigate (assuming no rainfalls) 
(6) basic intake rate of water into the 
soil (7) field efficiency for the method 
of irrigation chosen (8) the gross irri- 
gation application required (9) maxi- 
mum length of run if furrow or corru- 
gated method is used and (10) the time 
required to put on the amount of water 
called for. 

While the Missouri Conservation Irri- 
gation Guide was not available until 
after the irrigation season ended in 
1955, it is expected that its use will (1) 





reduce the time required to plan an ir- 
rigation system by 30 to 50 percent; 
(2) provide the design of more efficient 
systems resulting in saving money for 
the farmer; and (3) point the way for 
more efficient operation by the farmers 
of irrigation systems tailored to fit 
specific soil, water and crop conditions. 
It is expected that the practice of irri- 
gation, especially irrigation of cotton in 
Southeast Missouri, will continue to in- 
crease, particularly in view of what the 
future farm program may bring forth. 


North Carolina College 
Leader Will Retire 


Professor Earl Hostetler will retire 
on July 1 from the animal husbandry 
department of North Carolina State 
College after 41 years of service. His 
leadership and research in_ livestock 
feeding aided and encouraged the use of 
cottonseed meal in rations for swine 
and other livestock, as well as other 
sound feeding practices. He will continue 
active as director of a radio and televi- 
sion agricultural program at a Raleigh 
broadcasting station. 


USDA Sells Castor Oil 


USDA recently announced the sale 
on competitive bid basis of 1,893,410 
pounds of graded U.S. No. 1 castor oil 
for industrial use. CSS is handling sale 
details, according to C. H. Moseley, di- 
rector, Dallas CSS. The oil was ac- 
quired by CCC under a 1953 program 
designed to stock pile castor oil for 
civil defense use. 





New Product 


WAX MANUFACTURER ADDS 
INSECTICIDE LINE 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wisc., a leading wax polish manufac- 
turer, has entered the insecticide busi- 
ness with the development of a new 
type of aerosol insecticide called “Raid” 
that kills both plant and household 
bugs. 

Raid, developed in the Johnson labor- 
atory, is the first aerosol spray that is 
effective (and safer to use) in the con- 
trol of all types of household insects 
and yet can be used against insects on 
garden plants and flowers without 
harming the vegetation, the manufac- 
turer says. The Raid line also includes 
an aerosol moth proofer, a_ residual 
roach and ant killer and an_ insect 
spray for use in pump guns. 


Irrigation Experts Speak 


Three top irrigation experts will ad- 
dress more than 100 Extension and soil 
conservation workers during a meeting 
in Longview, Texas, May 17-18, accord- 
ing to A. D. Taylor, county agent. Bob 
Thurman, agricultural engineer, Exten- 
sion Service, Texas A. & M., and J. W. 
Surovik, district agent, Mount Pleasant, 
Texas, will preside at the sprinkler irri- 
gation clinic. 


@ LESTER W. ALTHAUSER, 
manager of the buying department of 
Procter & Gamble in Dallas, has been 
elected president of the Purchasing 
Agents of Dallas. 
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“Quo Vadis” Will Be Subject 
At Annual NCPA Assembly 


“Quo Vadis’ — literally, where are 
you going—is the title of an address to 
be presented by Trent C. Root before 
the sixtieth annual convention of the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion at Dallas, on May 22. Widely 
known throughout the Southwest for 
his down-to-earth philosophy and hu- 
mor, Root is vice-president and comp- 
troller of Southern Methodist Univers- 
ity. 

Root was born in Bell County, Texas. 
He attended Meridian College and Bay- 
lor University and was graduated from 
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TRENT C. ROOT 


Harvard Business School. In addition, 
he has done research work at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and holds an LLD. 
degree from McMurry College. 

Root was in the lumber business un- 
til 1932, when he joined the faculty of 
Texas Technological College at Lubbock. 
He became dean of business adminis- 
tration and later assistant to the pres- 
ident of that school. In 1948, he be- 
came associated with SMU. 

Root served as a counter-intelligence 
officer during World War II. He is a 
leader in his church, a director and 
former president of the Dallas Rotary 
Club and is active in many community, 
educational and professional organiza- 
tions. 


New Book 


SOUTH CAROLINA PUBLISHES 
AGRICULTURE YEAR BOOK 


The South Carolina Department of 
Agriculture has announced publication 
of the 1954-55 “Year Book of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the State of 
South Carolina” under the direction of 
J. Roy Jones, agriculture commissioner. 
The book is the fifty-seventh annual 
department report and covers its work 
from July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. It 
deals with all phases of agricultural 
commerce and industries, and may be 
obtained by writing J. Roy Jones, com- 
missioner, Department of Agriculture, 
Columbia, S.C. 


Fred Pendleton Honored 


Fred Pendleton, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred M. Pendleton of Dallas, is one 
of the nation’s outstanding high school 
graduates receiving certificates of merit 
from the National Merit Scholarship 
Corp. Only 4,300 students in the 
U.S. qualified for the certificates, out 
of 60,000 top high school seniors chosen 
to take extensive examinations. Fred 
Pendleton expects to follow in the foot- 
steps of his father, USDA Extension 
engineer, by taking engineering at 
Texas A. & M. College. 


g@ L. P. BROWN, III, president, 
L. P. Brown & Co., Memphis, has been 
elected vice-president for the Southeast- 
ern Region of the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society. 
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Cultural Practices Study 


Seeks Lower Costs 


A study of the influence of combina- 
tions of cultural practices on yield and 
quality of cotton is a project recently 
begun by the Arkansas Experiment Sta- 
tion to lower costs and increase effici- 
ency in cotton production. 

Results in recent years have indicated 
that the most efficient return from any 
one practice may depend on the level of 
several other practices followed. There- 
fore, the aim will be to seek the optimum 
level of several practices so that when 
they are combined they will permit the 
most efficient cotton production. 

Cotton investigations already com- 
pleted have revealed a number of ways 
in which the growth of the cotton plant 
may be altered. The area of soil avail- 
able vertically as well as horizontally 
affects the growth and fruiting habit of 
the cotton plant. Other factors that 
greatly affect growth and maturation of 
the plant include nutrients available, 
moisture levels, and inherent differences 
among the varieties. 


Cotton Breeder, Variety 


Honored by California 


George J. Harrison, prominent Cali- 
fornia cotton breeder, and the cotton 
industry were recently honored by the 
California Legislature. Harrison, who 
bred the state’s single variety of cotton, 
was cited for his outstanding contribu- 
tion to agriculture in the state. 

A concurrent resolution passed by 
both houses pointed to Harrison’s plant 
breeding work over a period of 20 years 
at the U.S. Experimental Farm near 
Shafter. The resolution credited Harri- 
son’s effort and accomplishments as con- 
tributing some $25 million annually to 
California’s agricultural income. At 
present, Harrison is a grower consultant 
with Calcot, Ltd., Bakersfield. 


Council Report Summarizes 


Rug Market Potential 


“Market Potential for Carpets and 
Rugs” has recently been prepared by 
Charlie W. Russell, National Cotton 
Council staff member through the Util- 
ization Research Division of the Coun- 
cil. 

The new publication brings up-to-date 
a report published in 1950 which sum- 
marized facts and opinions of mem- 
bers of the carpet and rug industry. 
The new report also summarizes avail- 
able statistics on the size of market po- 
tential and opinions of trade members 
as to how annual sales of floor cover- 
ings might be increased. 

Copies may be obtained by writing 
the Council, P.O. Box 9905 Memphis. 


Joins Plant Institute 

Dr. M. S. Williams, specialist in 
charge of Extension farm management 
and marketing at North Carolina State 
College, will become chief economist for 
the National Plant Food Institute July 
1, according to Dr. Russell Coleman, 
executive vice-president of the Institute. 

As chief economist, Doctor Williams 
will develop programs designed to focus 
attention on the economic value of using 
fertilizers properly. He has held his po- 
sition at North Carolina State College 
since 1954. 
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e Japanese Imports Are 


Threat to Textiles 
INCREASING IMPORTS of Japanese 


cotton textiles would seriously endanger 
North Carolina’s textile industry, ac- 
cording to a recently released state- 
sponsored survey report on the over-all 
importance of the industry to the state’s 
economy. 

Conducted largely by the Department 
of Conservation and Development under 
the supervision of a committee appoint- 
ed by Governor Luther H. Hodges, the 
report states: “The contention that 
1955 tariff reduction on Japanese cotton 
textile products constitutes a serious 
threat to North Carolina’s textile in- 
dustry, as well as many other segments 
of our economy, appears to be amply 
supported by the data presented in this 
report.” 

The study reviews the tariff situation 
from the time reductions up to 50 per- 
cent were made in tariff rates on cotton 
textiles at Geneva last June. These re- 
ductions became effective last Sept. 10. 
Imports had been increasing until then 
but at that point the flood began in 
earnest. In July and August alone, or- 
ders were validated for export of more 
than 88 million yards of cloth to the 
U.S., or more than the total exported 
for the four years prior. 

It is pointed out in the report that 
textile wages in Japan averaged only 
one-tenth that of the U.S., giving the 
Japanese mills a tremendous advantage 
in costs of manufacturing cloth. Tariff 
reductions coming on top of this added 
to the dire threat to the American tex- 
tile industry, it was stated. 

The report provides these condensed 
facts on the endangered textile industry 
of North Carolina. 

Textile mills furnish more than half 
(52 percent) of all manufacturing em- 
ployment in the state, accounting for 
227,800 out of a total of 440,000 jobs. 

Salaries, wages, and proprietors’ in- 
come from textiles accounted for be- 
tween one-sixth and one-seventh of the 
total personal income of more than $5 
billion for all North Carolinans in 1954. 

Of the total collections of the state’s 
general fund, the textile industry in 
the fiscal year of 1952-53 paid directly 
or indirectly an estimated $25 million, or 
14 percent. In more prosperous years, 
the percentage was higher. 

For the same fiscal year, the indus- 
try paid 21.3 percent of the total corpo- 
rate income tax and 29.7 percent of 
total franchise tax collections. 

Mill owners pay an estimated $5 mil- 
lion or more annually to local govern- 
ments in property taxes in the state. 
This does not include taxes paid by em- 
ployees. 

North Carolina farmers received 
$82,532,000 cash from their cotton crop 
in the 1954-55 season—a per capita in- 
come of $179, or 24 percent of total 
per-capita cash farm income. 


Moyer Heads Alabama Group 


R. C. Moyer of Blue Mountain was 
chosen as president of Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association April 13 at 
the annual meeting in Biloxi, Miss. 
S. M. Lyon of Ott was named vice-pres- 
ident. 


@ JAMES T. SHANNON of 
LaPryor has been elected president of 
Texas Feed Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Paramore Appointed to FAS @ Women Choose Cotton 


Cotton Marketing Branch 

L. P. Paramore has been appointed 
chief of the FAS Cotton Division’s 
Foreign Marketing Branch according to 
Robert C. Sherman, division director. 
Paramore will be responsible for devel- 
oping and conducting marketing pro- 
grams designed to increase sale abroad 
of cotton and cotton linters. 

Paramore has had over 20 years’ ex- 
perience in agricultural economics and 
marketing work. For the past 10 years 
he has been with the federal Extension 
Service, serving the first four years as 
leader of educational programs on mar- 
keting cotton, tobacco, peanuts, and 
rice, and the last six years as chief of 
the General Crops Marketing Section 
and the General Crops Marketing and 
Utilization Branch. 

He is a native of North Carolina and 
has a B.S. degree in Agricultural Ec- 
onomics from North Carolina State 
College. 


Peebles, Arizona Cotton 


Specialist, Is Dead 

Dr. Robert H. Peebles, 55 Southwest- 
ern cotton specialist, died March 25 at 
Sacaton, Ariz., where he had_ spent 
the last 35 years. 

Doctor Peebles, whose work in agron- 
omy and especially long-staple cotton 
was an outstanding addition to Arizona 
economy, had worked with the USDA’s 
Sacaton experimental station since 
1924. He was superintendent of the sta- 
tion from 1945 to 1954. 

His many years of research with va- 
rious strains of cotton led to outstand- 
ing developments in the Pima variety. 
Doctor Peebles developed Pima 32, one 
of the leading strains. 


Mill Gets Expansion Loan 


A loan of $130,000 has been approved 
to the Eufaula Cotton Oil Co., in Eu- 
faula, Ala., for expansion and modern- 
ization. 


In Apparel Study 


WOMEN PREFERRED cotton fabric 
for 10 out 15 items of apparel studied 
in a 1954 USDA survey, according to 
the Department. 

Cotton was the preferred fabric for 
housedresses and aprons, summer dress- 
es and summer skirts, long-and short- 
sleeved and_ sleeveless blouses, and 
sportswear (slacks, shorts, and anklets). 
It was second for between-season dress- 
es, raincoats, and slips, researchers re- 
port. Wool ranked first for winter 
dresses and skirts. 

Among the synthetics, nylon led as 
orlon and dacron were almost unknown 
in women’s clothing at that time. The 
study was designed to take in all wom- 
en of both urban and rural areas of 
the U.S 


Home Economists Told of 


Chemistry and Cotton 


Chemistry is equipping cotton with 
additional qualities to meet the demand 
for new and improved textile products, 
Claud D. Curlin, Washington, National 
Cotton Council public relations repre- 
sentative, told the recent meeting of the 
Virginia Home Economics Association 
in Richmond. 

“Cotton does more jobs better than 
any of the so-called miracle fibers,” 
Curlin said. “Yet, in spite of this ver- 
satility, cotton is at a disadvantage 
when it comes to meeting certain spe- 
cialized needs. But the new chemical 
finishes and modifications are correct- 
ing this situation. 

The Council spokesman pointed out 
that chemical finishing has made cotton 
highly resistant to wrinkling and creas- 
ing, and that new permanent finishes 
have endowed cotton fabrics with “wash 
and wear” qualities. 

He also pointed out that through 
chemical modification cotton can be 
made highly resistant to mildew, acids, 
heat, and abrasion, qualities which are 
highly desirable in many uses, 
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Progress of the Crop 


APRIL HAS BEEN an unfavorable month, on the whole, for planting 
and progress of the new cotton crop. Most areas complain that it 
has been too dry, too cold or too windy—a few localities even have had 
too much rain, in sharp contrast to the seriously dry Southwest, where 
the worst dust storm in 20 years hit portions of Texas and Oklahoma 
during the month. Irrigation water supplies also are dangerously low in 
some states. Insects are not yet a major factor, but may soon become 


threatening. 


ALABAMA reports about half the cot- 
ton acreage planted in some southern 
areas, but heavy rains during the week 
of April 16 forced some replanting. Land 
preparation has been slow but moisture 
generally is ample. 

Water prospects in ARIZONA are the 
poorest since 1938, with indicated sup- 
plies far below average. Cotton planting 
is in full swing. 

ARKANSAS progress has been de- 
layed by cool, wet weather, and low 
temperatures at presstime were causing 
concern for the little cotton that was 
planted. 

In CALIFORNIA, irrigation water 
prospects are spotty, and below normal 
in some important areas. Cotton plant- 
ing is well underway, but high winds 
have blown out some seed. 

GEORGIA has had too much wind, 
rain and cool weather in many parts of 
the state, but condition of the early- 
planted cotton is mostly fair to good. 

Low temperatures may force LOUISI- 
ANA farmers to replant considerable 
cotton in the northern counties. Rains 
also have delayed land preparation and 
planting. 

MISSISSIPPI shared the too-cool, too- 
wet weather of most on its neighbors, 
but some farmers have been able to 
make fairly good progress with land 
preparation and planting. Pre-emergence 
chemicals were being used extensively 
on weeds. Armyworm moths are a threat. 

Practically no cotton has been planted 
in MISSOURI to date. 

NEW MEXICO faces a serious water 
shortage along the Rio Grande, fair to 
good water supplies in the Carlsbad- 
Tucumcari areas, and 75 percent of nor- 
mal water from the San Juan. Land 
preparation has been slow to fair, and 
southern counties are planting cotton. 

Below normal temperatures in NORTH 
CAROLINA accompanied rains and 
snows. Preparation is behind schedule, 
and little cotton is planted. 

OKLAHOMA has been too cold, too 
windy and drouthy in parts and had hail 
and heavy rains in some southeastern 
counties. Altus Reservoir has only half 
its normal water. 

Cotton planting in SOUTH CARO- 
LINA ranges from two-thirds completed 
to just starting, with considerable acre- 
age to be replanted due to heavy rains. 

TENNESSEE has planted a little cot- 
ton but farm work and conditions gen- 
erally are behind schedule. 

In TEXAS, drouth and limited irriga- 
tion water dominate the picture. Rio 
Grande water will be very short, again, 
both in the upper and lower areas; and 
Lower Valley farmers were getting tips 
on conserving water for cotton. Pecos 
River water outlook is fair. USDA called 
the April 8 duster the “worst in 20 years”’ 
and said the agricultural picture was 
bright only along the Gulf Coast. Rains 
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at presstime helped some areas, but gen- 
erally were inadequate. Cotton planting 
and progress have been spotty, on the 
whole. 


e Cottonseed Oil Data 


Issued by Council 


FACTORY CONSUMPTION of cotton- 
seed oil in 1955 amounted to almost 1.5 
billion pounds, the National Cotton 
Council reports. 

In its annual edition of “Cottonseed 
and Competing Vegetable Oils,” the 
Council notes that last year’s total was 
the second largest amount consumed in 
any previous year. The all-time high 
was in 1954 when 1.8 billion pounds 
were consumed. 

Cottonseed oil accounted for 26 per- 
cent of total U.S. factory consumption 
of vegetable oils in 1955, compared with 
31 percent in 1954. The decline in cot- 
tonseed oil consumption, and its share 
of the market between 1954 and 1955, 
is primarily the result of an increase 
in the price advantage of soybean oil 
— this period, the Council report 
say 

— of the 1956 edition of “Cotton- 
seed and Competing Vegetable Oils” 
may be obtained from the Market Re- 
search Section, National Cotton Council, 
P.O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


Article Reprints Released 
By Southern Laboratory 


Two reprints of papers concerning 
work done at Southern Utilization 
Branch Laboratory, USDA, have been 
released through the Branch. “Certain 
Physical Properties of Selected Samples 
of Chemically Modified Cotton” by 
James N. Grant and “Improved Weath- 
er Resistance by Acetylating Vat-Dyed 
Cotton” by W. N. Berard, S. G. Gremil- 
lion and C. F. Goldthwait may be ob- 
tained free by writing the Branch, 1100 
Robert E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans. 
Both papers were published in the Tex- 
tile Research Journal, January 1956. 


U.S. Farmers Will Make 


Japanese Rural Tour 


The Rural Rehabilitation Association 
of Japan is sponsoring an unusual tour 
of Japan designed to interest U.S. 
farmers, agriculturalists and home 
economists in Japanese agriculture and 
promote better understanding between 


the two countries. 
It is an outgrowth of the Young 
Japanese Visiting Farmers Program 


which has been operating for the past 
six years. This program brought Japa- 
nese farmers to the U 

The tour will leave for Japan July 
31 and return Sept. 9. 
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Chemists’ Society Sets 
Paper Deadline 


Deadline for abstracts of papers for 
the fall meeting of the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society is July 16. The Socie- 
ty’s governing board wishes to have the 
full program for publication in the 
September issue of the Journal. 

Authors planning to present papers 
should forward three copies of a defin- 
itive abstract to A. V. Graci, Technical 
Program Chairman, Wurster & Sanger, 
Inc., 5201 South Kenwood Avenue, Chi- 
cago 15. 


@ Margarine Purchases 


Down Two Percent 


U.S. HOUSEHOLDERS bought four 
percent more butter, but about two 
percent less margarine during October- 
December, 1955, than in the same period 
of 1954. 

Purchases per capita of butter dur- 
ing the 1955 period were higher than a 
year earlier in all regions, but for 
margarine, purchases in the South only 
indicated a gain. The Mountain South- 
west remained the same and purchases 
dropped elsewhere, with decreases rang- 
ing from three to five percent. 


Herman Fryer Joins Bauer 


As Sales Representative 


Herman Fryer has joined The Bauer 
Bros. Co., Springfield, Ohio, as sales 
representative in the food and milling 
division of the South. His duties will 
chiefly consist of sales and service of 
Bauer machinery to the vegetable oil- 
seed industry. 


Ps 





HERMAN FRYER 


Fryer was with the General Vegeta- 
ble Oil Co., Sherman, Texas, for the 
past five years in the position of as- 
sistant superintendent and has 10 years’ 
experience in the erection and opera- 
tion of cottonseed oil mills. 

He is a native of Greenville, Texas, 
and a veteran of World War II, serv- 
ing three years in the Air Force. 

He is married and has a daughter 
six years old. The Fryers will live in 
Fort Worth where he will work jointly 
with W. C. Cantrell of 3245 Lubbock 
Street. 
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© Plow Up Helps Keep 


Cotton Pests Down 


THE INFLUENCE of a good clean up 
of cotton stalks last fall is showing up 
in reports on Texas and Mexico cotton 
insect survival this spring, observers 
say. 

In the state of Tamaulipas, Mexico, 
adjacent to the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley, the survival rate per acre was 8.37 
pink bollworms or about one-third of 
what it was last year. On the Texas 
side of the river, the average of five 
live pink bollworms per acre compared 
with eight at the same time last year. 
Some increase in the survival rate was 
found in the Coastal Bend and adjoin- 
ing counties which were severely af- 
fected by the drouth conditions. The 
pink bollworm infestation was very 
heavy late in the season since they con- 
centrated on the available bolls. Rather 
high initial infestations are expected 
there. 

In the central and eastern part of 
Texas a general decrease in the survival 
rate was found as compared to last 
year. This decrease applied not only to 
the live pink bollworms per boll but al- 
so to the amount of material left in the 
cotton fields in which the pink boll- 
worm could hibernate. Although light 
increases of worms per acre were found 
in some counties in extreme eastern 
and northern Texas, a marked decrease 
was recorded in most of the counties of 
the Brazos and Colorado River valleys. 


MCPA To Sponsor Contest 


The Missouri Cotton Producers’ As- 
sociation will sponsor a Delta-wide 3- 
Bale per acre cotton contest again this 
year, according to the Association. The 
contest will be open to grade or high 
school students, enrolled in 4-H or 
FHA, who produce their own cotton. 


Remember This? 


It Shows Some Texans, in 1947... 


A JOINT MEETING of the Texas Unit of the National Cotton Council and the Cotton Production Committee of the Statewide 
Cotton Committee of Texas was the occasion for this picture. It was taken on March 28, 1947. 
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Shuford Associates Buy 
Fulton Bag Co. Stock 


A majority of the directors of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, on April 
16 accepted an offer by Shuford & As- 
sociates, Atlanta, to purchase Fulton 
stock at $20 per share. The offer is be- 
ing submitted to all Fulton stockhold- 
ers. 

Shuford & Associates is composed of 
A. A. Shuford, Jr., Shuford Mills, Inc., 
Hickory, N.C.; Julius Abernethy, Car- 
olina Mills, Maiden, N.C. and Moses 
ge United Mills, Mt. Gilead, N.C. 

7. Cohen, of Cohen, Roberts and 
Kohler, attorneys-at-law, ‘Atlanta, stated 
the group will continue operations of 
Fulton without interruption. They have 
employed Werner Textile Consultants, 
New York, as advisors. 


Stewart & Stevenson Gets 


Larger Sales Territory 


Stewart & Stevenson Services, dis- 
tributor of diesel engines, has been 
awarded additional sales and _ service 
territory in Texas by the Detroit Diesel 
Engine Division of General Motors, Joe 
Manning, Stewart & Stevenson vice- 
president and general manager, has an- 
nounced 

R. E. Hunter, general sales manager 
of Detroit Diesel Engine Division of 
General Motors, announced that the 
new territory would include the remain- 
der of the Panhandle of Texas and East- 
ern New Mexico. Stewart & Stevenson 
now services all of Texas except the 
El Paso area as the GM Detroit Diesel 
Engine distributor in Texas. 

A new sales and service office is to 
be opened soon in Amarillo, which will 
function as a part of the Stewart & 
Stevenson Lubbock Branch, Manning 
said. 
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In addition to the main plant at 
Houston, Stewart & Stevenson has other 
Texas branches and offices at Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, San Juan, Odessa, San 
Antonio, Pecos, Tyler, and Longview. 

Stewart & Stevenson Services was 
originally named a franchised General 
Motors Diesel Engine distributor in 
1938. The organization has grown stead- 
ily from only three men in the engine 
division to a group numbering more 
than four hundred. The Stewart & Stev- 
enson Services organization has pio- 
neered and developed many applica- 
tions for General Motors Diesel En- 
gines, including the unique Vertical En- 
gine application for deep well turbine 
pumps. 


Former Lummus Engineer, 
J. E. Grant, Dies 


James E. Grant, erecting engineer 
for Lummus Cotton Gin Co., until re- 
tiring three weeks ago, died April 17 
at his home in Dallas. He was 70 years 
of age. 

Born in Georgia, Grant had lived 18 
years in Dallas. He had been with 
Lummus Gin Co. for 40 years and trav- 
eled for them in Italy, Australia and 
other foreign countries before World 
War I 

Survivors are his wife, a son, Francis 
W. Chalkey, Turner Air Base in Al- 
bany, Ga.; one granddaughter, four sis- 


ters, Mrs. W. M. Kelley and Miss Agnes 
Grant, Tennille, Ga.; Mrs. Leola Webb, 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Mrs. M. P 


Bloodsworth, Columbus, Ga. 


India Castor Bean Crop Up 


India’s 1955-56 castor bean produc- 
tion amounted to 141,120 short tons, ac- 
cording to a final official estimate 
from USDA 
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Maid Who Stayed 
(Continued from Page 9) 
will occupy the fair’s spacious 4-H Club 
Building during the week-long exposi- 
tion. 

In addition to static exhibits, three 
style shows will be produced daily in 
the Red Bud Tea Room, a cotton pink 
room being set up in the exhibition 
hall by an Oklahoma City tea room. 

Miss Faulkner will serve as fashion 
coordinator and commentator for the 
shows, to begin at 1, 3 and 7 p.m. daily. 
She has lined up approximately 80 
models, including, as might be expected, 
the Oklahoma girls who competed for 
this year’s Maid of Cotton honor. 

Each style review will be devoted to 
different phases of cotton fashion. 
There will be a men’s style show, a 
maternity clothing show, modeling of 
children’s clothing, sports wear and an 


all-cotton wedding, plus other cotton 
specialty events. 
Many retailers planning exhibits 


have acquired special-order items from 
New York for the event. 
It will give exposition-goers a chance 


to examine the newest finishes and 
construction. 
“We will show Supima, ‘the cham- 


pagne of cottons’,’” Miss Faulkner add- 
ed. “It is a very sheer, beautiful ma- 
terial, made from cotton grown in West 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. And 
there will be cotton cashmere, wonderful 
for suits, and many other newer ma- 
terials cotton is coming out with. 

“The French designers are doing 
some beautiful things with cotton,” she 
said. 

When she visited Paris, DeLois had 





original costumes created for her in 
American cotton fabrics by such French 
couturiers as Jacques Heim and Made- 
leine deRauch. 

Miss Faulkner said it will be neces- 
sary for style show visitors to make 
reservations. This should be done 
through the Red Bud Tea Room. A com- 
plete scehdule of showings will be avail- 
able for persons interested in specific 
types of cotton garments. 

One 1,600-square foot area of the ex- 
hibit hall will be converted into an “all- 
cotton home” by a large national firm. 
It will show uses of cotton goods for 
carpets, drapes and other furnishings. 

As soon as Miss Faulkner switched 
from Maid to her young executive role, 
she re-packed her cotton-coated luggage 
and headed for New York and Wash- 
ington to begin organizing the display. 


USDA promised her an educational 
booth and several New York textile 
concerns responded. An elaborate dis- 


play by Martex towels is a feature. 

“We want to prove that cotton is 
high fashion, both in clothing and in 
home furnishings and accessories,” the 
blue-eyed festival director stressed. 

The unique Southwest Exposition 
will include such attractions as outdoor 
and do-it-yourself shows, transportation 
shows, road and farm machinery show, 
Standard of Perfection Livestock show, 
science fair, an all-Oklahoma midway, 
a Cowboy Hall of Fame rodeo, horse 
racing, an “Arrows to Atoms” Indian 
pageant and the appearance of the 
“Holiday on Ice” troupe. 

It will be the first time in Oklahoma 
that an ice show will be presented out 
of doors, on an especially designed rink. 

Horse racing (with horses from the 
Hot Springs race meet) will be run for 
the first time at the 
new Fair grounds 
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on Thursday to 
Sunday of the ex- 
position week. 

DeLois, dressing 
for the part in chic 
“career girl’ cot- 
tons, displays all 
the charm and 
poise that won her 
rave reviews when 
she paraded over 
the world under 
auspices of the 
National Cotton 
Council. 


e She’s Always A 
Queen — A gradu- 
ate of Oklahoma 


Use BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING AE gees 
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way. 
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her collection was 
captured in Kansas 
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City in 1953 when she was crowned 
queen of the American Royal Livestock 
show. 

DeLois, daughter of Rancher Earl 
Faulkner, is a neat 5-feet-6, weighs 120 
pounds and wears size 10 dresses. 

She now has over 100 cotton outfits 
in her wardrobe, a nice assortment for 
a working gal who currently spends 
more than eight hours a day flitting 
from appointment to conference to in- 
terview to public appearance. 

“Cotton’s so easy to take care of and 
designers are doing such wonderful 
things with it,” she preaches loyally. 

After a course in a famous New 
York school for models, Miss Faulkner 
toured the U.S. and seven countries in 
Europe, visiting with officials and dig- 
nitaries and usually appearing as a 
featured model in shops of each city. 

There were stops in London, Man- 
cnester, Paris, Rome, Milan, Frank- 
furt, Brussells, and so on, and special 
assignments to California, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, in addition to her regular 
schedule of key U.S. cities. 

Although the scheduled tour of duty 
was of about six months duration, De- 
Lois kept going and stretched her job 
as good will envoy over 12 months. 

Last December she went to South 
America on a joint journey for the 
State and Agriculture Departments and 
the Cotton Council. 

At Bogota, Columbia, her mission was 
to look lovely at a USDA fashion show 
and to attend receptions given in her 
honor by the American ambassabor and 
for executives of the Colombian tetxtile 
industry by the U.S. embassy’s agri- 
cultural attache. 


e Cotton Is Her Only Love — What’s 


next for DeLois after the festival is 
over? 

She vows there are no immediate 
prospects for making use of the two 
wedding dresses (of that favorite fa- 
bric of her’s) that she accumulated 
last year. 

“Unfortunately, I’m not even en- 


gaged,” she smiles. She does have some 
rather tempting job offers, one in the 
fashion world, but they must remain 
secret until Miss Faulkner makes up 
her mind. 

Right now her romance with cotton 
keeps her too occupied to do much plan- 
ning for the future. 

“I’m learning so much about differ- 
ent phases of the business. It’s fasci- 
nating,” she said. “And more than any- 
thing else, I want the festival to be a 
big’ success.” 


Insect Data Distributed 


More than 7,500 letters and copies of 
the 1956 Texas Guide for Controlling 
Insects have been sent out by the office 
of Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion to encourage effective insect con- 
trol this season. The publication is is- 
sued by Texas A. & M. College. 


Delta Council Meeting 


The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Delta Council is scheduled at Delta 
State College, Cleveland, Miss., May 8. 
Featured speakers for the meeting in- 
clude David Rockefeller, exceutive vice- 
president, Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, and Frank C. Daniels, general 
sales manager, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, USDA. 
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Sea Water 


(Continued from Page 12) 
of the great potential value of open- 
ing vast new sources of water supplies. 
e Fantastic Dream May Come True — 
Wide use of sea water by mankind 


would represent the realization of a 
dream that must be almost as old as 
humanity. Who hasn’t looked at the 


waves that make up two-thirds of the 
earth’s surface and imagined finding 
some way to make the water fit to 
drink and use? 

The possibilities almost stagger the 
imagination. Instead of haggling with 
its neighbors over Colorado River water, 
California may in a few years be pump- 
ing water out of Los Angeles harbor to 
send to Arizona and Nevada. All of 
North Africa’s sand dunes, and other 
desert regions along the sea, could be- 
come productive—completely changing 
the patterns of agriculture and industry 
everywhere. 


e Need Is Great The need for this 
sea water is obvious from a few esti- 
mates made recently by the U.S. De- 


partment of Commerce as to the in- 
creasing use of water, and future re- 
quirements. 

Total water use in this country will 
increase from about 262 billion gallons 
daily in 1955 to 453 billion gallons 
daily by 1975. This is a much greater 
rate of increase than took place from 
1900 to 1955, when total consumption 
rose from 40 billion gallons daily to 
262 billion. 

The nation’s irrigated crop acreage 
is expected to rise from under 30 mil- 
lion acres now to 37.4 million by 1975, 
regardless of whether sea water is 
made useful or not. It seems obvious 
that the expansion will be much great- 
er if water from the oceans is abund- 
ant and cheap. 

Speaking of the situation right now, 
the Secretary of Interior said, “The 
year has brought increasing indications 
of shortages of fresh water throughout 
many parts of the U.S. as well as other 
regions. Numerous communities in the 
eastern part of the U.S. are seeking 
adequate water sources growth of 
the western part of our country is re- 
stricted by lack of water... ” 


e Progress of Research — The studies 
which the Department of Interior feels 
have made such encouraging progress 
started four years ago. Eight research 
reports have been published, four of 
them during 1955. They are summariz- 
ed, along with other details of the pro- 
gram, in an 80-page publication, “Saline 
Water Conversion,” available from the 
Department of Interior. 

Research is done primarily by private 
groups in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment. Originally, government research 
facilities could be used only for advis- 
ory services, but a 1955 amendment to 
the law permits some use of the facili- 
ties of government agencies. 

“The problem,” the Secretary’s re- 
port points out, “is essentially a matter 
of reducing the cost of water produced, 
whether accomplished by new processes 
or by the improvement of existing proc- 
esses. 

“Technically feasible methods of pro- 
ducing fresh water from sea water or 
brackish inland waters have been known 
for many years, and are practiced on a 
large scale in various arid regions, but 
the cost of the water produced is too 








Oil Chemists Hold 


Houston Meeting 


The American Oil Chemists So- 
ciety is meeting for its seventh 
annual meeting at the Shamrock 
Hotel in Houston April 23-25. The 
meeting opened with annual re- 
ports from officers and commit- 
tee chairman to be followed by 
technical program sessions 
throughout the three-day affair 
with Dr. J. D. Lindsay as _ pro- 
gram chairman. Entertainment 
planned called for several dinners, 
a golf tournament, and dance 
climaxed by the awarding of the 
Smalley honors April 25. 
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high for general use. Research to date 
indicates gradual progress toward low- 
cost production.” 

The gap between present conversion 
costs and the goal sought is “being 
steadily narrowed by new processes and 
improvements in old processes.” 

One case in which costs have been 
lowered is the demonstration that heat 
transfer in distillation processes can be 
increased five- to ten-fold by improved 
plant design, greatly lowering expense. 

Another, the Department adds, is the 
potential efficiency and low cost which 
may be achieved by electric membrane 
processes. Various osmotic processes and 
solar distillation also offer promise of 
efficient production. 

Research, too technical for detailed 
discussion in an article of this type, in- 
cludes studies of distillation processes, 
solar processes, electric membrane meth- 
ods, freezing, solvent extraction, ultra- 
sonic separation and use of ultra-high 
frequency currents. Leading private 


firms and state-federal research insti- 
tutions are conducting the work. 
e Outlook for Future — The Secretary 


of Interior outlines the future possibil- 
ities and prospects as follows: 

“(1) Distillation shows much promise 
of attaining considerably lower cost 
levels. It is anticipated that expansion 
of development work to fullest utiliza- 


tion of very high heat-transfer rates 
will be productive. Combination proc- 
esses within the normal temperature 


range of distillation, as well as work 
in the critical range of salt water, al- 
so reguire further study. Scaling has 
proved to be a formidable difficulty. 
For research into both distillation and 
scaling control, experimental work on 
actual sea water at a seashore location 
is essential. 

““(2) The performance of membranes, 
both electric and osmotic, is noteworthy 
and justifies conntinuing support. The 
investigations of the past two years re- 
veal the possibility that fuller work in 
both laboratory and pilot-plant research 
will result in greatly improved perform- 
ance and lower water costs. 

(3) Developments in solar distilla- 
tion are encouraging, and warrant ad- 
ditional work to bring this means of 
utilizing low-cost energy nearer to prac- 
tical serviceability. 

“(4) Freezing processes have inher- 
ently low cost if a rapid and economical 
method of separating the pure ice from 
the mother liquor can be developed. 

“In addition, it is apparent that the 
several processes not yet fully explor- 
ed, including chemical, physical and 
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electric, need to be followed to definite 
conclusions, 

“A growing need exists for a small 
desalting unit of household size for the 
many seashore homes and cottages in 
the U.S., irrigation of small truck farms 
along sea coasts in many parts of the 
world, for improvement of farm water 
supplies, and for possible civilian use in 
emergency conditions. The Department 
has encouraged and stimulated devel- 
opment of small desalting units and 
several equipment manufacturers are 
exploring the feasibility of adapting 
such processes as the Hickman still and 
various membrane devices to these uses.” 
e Will It Really Happen? — Whether or 
when this country will start using sea 
water to supply its farms, factories and 
cities still is anybody’s guess. But the 
best informed guessers in the country, 
public and private scientists, believe 
that is is going to happen some day, 
perhaps very soon. 

Practical problems 
worked out, of course, after research 
difficulties have been overcome. But, 
there were many research and practical 
questions to be answered before the 
huge lakes and dams that supply water 
today were feasible. And, there are 
many reasons to believe that it may, in 
time, be far more simple to use the wa- 
ters that surround the earth’s conti- 
nents than to try to trap the waters 
when they are falling from the skies. 


will have to be 


Burris Jackson Thanked 


Houston Cotton Exchange and Board 
of Trade at its annual meeting adopted 
a resolution of appreciation for the 
leadership of Burris C. Jackson, Hills- 
boro, Texas. The resolution praised the 
ability and judgment of Jackson, and 
his dedication of time and effort to 
sound principles in activities affecting 
cotton. 


Fire Damages Hull House 


Fire damaged the cottonseed hull 
house of the Brazos Valley Cotton Oil 
Co. at Waco, Texas, on April 13. 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cookers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 158 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 











FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
5 high 60” ball bearing rolls.141-saw Carver lint- 
ers. Fort Worth Lint Cleaner. 72” and 85” cookers. 
Butters milling machine. Double box linter press. 
Attrition mills. Single drum hull beater. 48” Car- 
ver huller.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 151 
Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Multiple head linter saw filing ma- 
chines 106 or 141 saw linters. Excellent for seed 
delinting plants.—Creasy Rotary Filer Co., Bal- 
linger, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Anderson Twin Motor Super-Duo 36” 
cooker expellers complete with motors and elec- 
trical starting equipment. Purchased new in 1947, 
operated approximately 244 years. A-1 condition. 
Present arrangement for flax and soybeans. Con- 
tact Lee Atherton by letter or phone, Federal 
8-2112, Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 





FOR SALE—Good, heavy Continental up-packing, 
cotton linter press, 24x 48 box.—Cuero Oil Mill, 
Cuero, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 


H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 906 $3500 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2590 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 1481 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 758 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 

75 Sq. Cage 1806 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 


CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HAmilton 8-4606 EDison 6-2372 
LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 
POrter 5-6348 GArfield 3-6587 








FOR SALE—Complete mechanical delinting plant, 
can be seen in operation in Oklahoma. Four 
linters, connected to lint flue and cleaner, press 
and all other machinery for modern delinting 
plant.—E. F. Hohman, Box 429, Deming, N.M. 





FOR SALE—One Titusville compact type 215 h.p. 
steam boiler, serial No. 3333265, catalog No. 
CM-303, working pressure 15 lbs., complete with 
Todd oil burner, Vulcan electric heater, Honeywell 
controls, motors and electrical starting equipment. 
Purchased new in 1949, used only a short while, 
A-1 condition. Contact Lee Atherton by letter or 
phone, Federal 3-2112, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE — Conveyor distributors. One 5-80 
Mitchell, one 5-70 Lummus. Gins: 4-90 Murray 
Safety, 10-90 Gullett, 7-80 Lummus 1949 model, 
glass front double mote, 4-80 Continental Model C 
brush, 4-80 1952 Model Murray glass front with 
mote suction, 4-80 Cen-Tennial air blast with 
loose roll boxes and glass fronts, 5-70 Continental 
Model C brush with 30 fronts, 1-80 saw Murray 
glass front, 5-70 Lummus automatic all-steel ball- 
bearing picker rollers. Lint cleaners: 2-80 saw 
1949 Continental. Driers: Two Lummus thermo 
cleaners. Bur machines: 1-14’ Murray, 1-10’ all- 
steel Continental, one Hardwicke-Etter 14’ wood. 
Cleaners:One Hardwicke-Etter 7-cylinder blow-in 
type, two Continental inclined 4-cylinder all-steel, 
one 6-cylinder Continental all-steel air line, 5-60” 
V-drive Super Mitchell, 5-66” Hardwicke-Etter 
with 4-cylinder after-cleaner. Huller cleaner feed- 
ers: 4-80 Lummus LEF, factory reconditioned, 
like new, make me offer. 5-70 Lummus MEF, 
7-80 Lummus MEF, one Continental 4-X 80-saw. 
Condensers: Two 60” Continental all-steel side- 
discharge, one Lummus 60” up-discharge. Sepa- 
rators: One Murray, one Gullett, one Continental, 
one Lummus. Pumps: One Murray, one Conti- 
nental, one Hardwicke-Etter. Engines: One L3000 
Le Roi, one MM Twin six 210 h.p., one MM 240 
h.p. 6-cylinder. Electric motors: Sizes from 3 to 
150 h.p., 220-440 volt.—Bill Smith, Box 694, 
Phones 49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills, compresses. 
Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone TE6-8555, P. O. 
Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE—4-67” Hardwicke-Etter feeders, dou- 
ble V-belt, late models.—Jim Kilgore, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 








FOR SALE—4-66” Standard Mitchell feeders late 
model with V-belt drives and hot air receivers. 
A bargain, painted and remodeled like new.— 
P. O. Box 370, Kosciusko, Miss. 

FOR SALE—One all-steel 50”, 5-cylinder Hard- 
wicke-Etter incline cleaner in perfect condition. 
—R. W. Kimbell, Box 456, Phone 3371 or 3352, 
Earth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—3-80 Gullett all-steel airblast gin 
outfit, including 14 shelf drier, bur machine, four 
and six drum inclined cleaners, down-packing 
steel press, super extractors, scales, motors, fans. 
Completely modern, ready to gin now. Priced to 
sell.—Wakelon Trading Company, P. O. Box 486, 
Phone 4411, Zebulon, N.C. 











FOR SALE—One new Cen-Tennial centrifugal 
lint cleaner at a tremendous bargain.—Contact 
Howard Hall Company, 214 South 10th Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


FOR SALE—Government type tower driers, auto- 
matic gas heaters, blow pipes, and fittings. We are 
prepared to deliver and install driers, and any 
gin machinery in conjunction with drying equip- 
ment.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, 
Ville Platte, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—To be moved, one complete Gullett 
gin, 4-80 saw 1949 Gullett gins, four Model 100 
Gullett feeders, one 1949 Gullett dropper, one 1949 
Gullett condenser and lint flue, one 1949 all-steel 
down packing Gullett press and packer, four 1951 
Murray saw type lint cleaners, one Minneapolis- 
Moline NEV 240 h.p. with transmission equip- 
ment.—J. P. Bowlin Gin, LaFeria, Texas. 


FOR SALE: 5-80 saw Continental all-steel Model 
C air blast gin stands equipped with latest type 
smooth top gin ribs.—Gilbert Gin Co., P. O. Box 
1029, Carlsbad, N.M. 














FOR SALE—One Murray Big Reel cleaner drier 
with separator, double 35” fan, Mitchell burner, 
1948 Model, condition good. Priced to sell at 
$3,750 loaded on buyers truck.—M. S. Knowlton, 
Perthshire, Mississippi. 


FOR SALE—Gins: 2-80 saw Murray with roll 
dump and glass fronts and 5-80 saw Continental 
model C air blast with 30 fronts. Feeders: 6-60” 
and 8-66” Super Mitchells and 4-60” Hardwicke- 
Etter with after cleaners. One 4-80 all steel Lum- 
mus conveyor distributor for left hand outfit. 
Steel Cleaners: One 43”, 6-cylinder Stacy with 
variable pitch V-drive, one 50”, 6-cylinder Conti- 
nental incline and one 50” Hardwicke-Etter clean- 
ing system, consisting of one 7-cylinder blow-in 
type and one 9-cylinder V-belt driven with three 
way by-pass mechanism for type “I” setting. 
Steel bur machines: One 14’ Murray and two 
10’ Hardwicke-Etters, used in dual setup and com- 
plete with extended intake and return 12” con- 
veyor and trough. Steel separators: One 48” type 
M, one 48” type C, and one 60” type M Lummus, 
one 50” Hardwicke-Etter flat screen. Driers: One 
24-shelf Hardwicke-Etter tower, complete with 
rectangular conduit, thermometer, heater and 40” 
hot air fan with 40 h.p. electric motor. New 
Government type towers and drying equipment. 
Heaters: One % million Mitchell, 3-one million 
and one-two million Continental and one-1% 
million Murray. One 5-80 practically new double 
drum Cen-Tennial condenser with lint slide and 
automatic self-cleaning mechanism. Fans and 
press pumps in various sizes and makes. One gas 
fired cottonseed sterilizer complete with 5 h.p. 
motor and speed reducer. One 10’ dust collector 
system complete with 35” fan and 30 h.p. motor, 
used one season. One practically new double box 
self contained Cen-Tennial seed scale and two 
practically new 9” Cen-Tennial screw elevators. 
For your largest, oldest and most reliable source 
of used and reconditioned gin machinery, contact 
us. Qualified graduate engineer to assist you with 
any of your machinery problems at no obligation. 
Call us regarding any machinery or complete 
plants you have for sale or trade.—R. B. Strick- 
land & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Telephones: Day 
2-8141, Night: 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—2-80 Continental brush direct con- 
nected gins. 2-66 Super Mitchell extractor feeders 
flat belts. Used seed sterilizers.—Service Gin Co., 
P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, Ville Platte, Louisiana. 











FOR SALE—Complete. 6-70 air blast loose roll 
huller gins, with MEF abstractor feeders, practi- 
cally new with V-belt drive, lint flue with trunk. 
—Ed. Kolar, Moulton, Texas. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—5-1949 model Hard- 
wicke-Etter extractor feeders in good condition.— 
Howard & Jones, Moody, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Special bargain—7-90 saw, praci- 
cally new, Gullett DC-AB gins at $475 each.— 
Bill Smith, P. O. Box 694, Phones 49626 and 
47847, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE—3-80 Cen-Tennial gins, $250 each. 
Special Mitchell Super units, 66” units, completely 
rebuilt, $750 each. Hardwicke-Etter short stroke 
tramper, complete with charge box, $500. Lum- 
mus iron bound steel, one-story down-packing 
tramper, $1250. Cen-Tennial tramper, $550. Con- 
tinental ram and casing, $150. %4-M BTU Hard- 
wicke-Etter burner, $50. 1-M Mitchell burner, 
$400. No. 30 Mitchell vaporizer, $200. Complete 
3-80 Continental gins with FEC Mitchell feeders, 
Mitchell steel conveyor distributor, 6-cylinder 
horizontal Murray steel cleaner, 100 h.p. Fair- 
banks diesel, 1-M Mitchell burner, Continental 
condenser, two-story iron bound press, unloader 
fan, all transitions items complete, $4500. A real 
buy for someone who wants to get in the gin 
business cheap. Priced to move.—-Wonder State 
Manufacturing Company, Paragould, Arkansas. 








FOR SALE—Fairbanks-Morse 100 h.p. diesel en- 
gine and complete Murray plant to be moved as 
territory now planted in flax. Located near 
Kenedy, Texas. Will sell any part.—August Loos, 
1123 Kayton Avenue, or phone Lehigh 2-6757, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One long stroke E-J tramper, two 
50” Continental droppers, one 50” Lummus drop- 
per, one 72”, 7-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter cleaner, 
8-cylinder straight line and 4-cylinder incline. All 
of above machinery is reconditioned and painted. 
4-80 saw Continental saw cylinders in good con- 
dition, one ram and casing with new by-pass 
head in perfect shape. Four 60” H-E plain hop- 
pers with glass fronts. One steel a ca 
arth, 








Kimbell, Phone 3372 or 3351, Box 456, 
(ree a ae ear 
FOR SALE—2-trough Continental drier with oil 





heater, all pipe, transitions, fan with V-drive, 
4-drum inclined cleaner and separator complete, 
$2750. 3-80 direct connected Continental model C 
brush gins, lint flue, hull and seed conveyors, 
couplings, all in good condition, $1200. 3-80 all- 
steel side-discharge Continental condenser, $700. 
One set double hopper Continental scales and 
conveyor lift seed elevator, $650. Also some mis- 
cellaneous fans and transmission.—W. A. Boykin, 





cleaning system. Consists of 6-cylinder air line 
cleaner, 16-shelf tower drier, burner, fan and 
piping; one 5-cylinder V-drive No. 1 blow-in type 
cleaner, 3-way bypass, 14’ bur machine; one 5- 
cylinder V-drive No. 2 cleaner, all suction pipe, 
including suction. Price $8,500.—Bill Smith, Box 
694, Phones 49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Murray big reel drier complete with 
separator, good condition $500. Murray bur ma- 
chine, all-steel, 10’. Saws and brush in good con 
dition, $400. One MM 185 h.p. engine, natural gas, 
with skid rails, $1500. One 75 h.p. electric motor 
with switch, reduced voltage starter. Machinery 
may be inspected at Colley Gin Co., Edinburg, 
Texas. Tom Colley, owner mgr., Phone DU3-3222, 
Box 572, Edinburg, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Five Murray saw type lint cleaners, 
1951 models, complete with by-passes and short 
flues. For 90-saw gins. Can be adapted to 80-saw 
gins. W. C. Thompson, Mgr., Citizens Co-op Gin, 
Route 1, Shallowater, Texas, or call 4535 Anton. 





FOR SALE—UContinental cotton gin equipped with 
Super Mitchells, electric motors, good machinery. 
Will sell part or all.—Mrs. C -Martin, Tele- 
phone 1408, Guthrie, Okla. 


FOR SALE—Gin buildings, 30’, 
widths. Any length. Built in sections, 
place.—Moorman Steel Co., Hutchins, 
call CA5-2832. 


36’ and 40’ 
bolted in 
Texas, or 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Used steel cotton press, must be late 
model, heavy duty, high capacity, preferably up- 
packing.—Box 895, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


WANTED — 
plants. Give detailed 
first letter.—Box EX, 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. 


WANTED—-All-steel, long stroke, down-packing, 
one-story press, with tramper. Notify the Wonder 
State Manufacturing Company, W. L. Gatz, Jr., 
Paragould, Arkansas. 





model gin 
price in 
Gin and 
Texas. 


Several complete late 
information and 
c/o The Cotton 


Box 7985, Dallas, 


WANTED—4-66” Mitchell Super or Super Chief 
units or Hardwicke-Etter large extractor feeders. 
Also 72” steel condenser. State condition, 
model and price in first letter.—Box PB, 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
Dallas, Texas. 


7985, 





Personnel Ads a 


WANTED—FExperienced ginner repair man to do 
some repair work and ginning this season. Must 
be sober and reliable.—211 W. Gayle, Edna, Texas. 





WANTED—Southeastern oil mill wants a super- 
intendent. Must be capable, sober and a steady 
worker. Apply giving experience, age and refer- 
ences.—Box HGC, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED—Would be interested in hearing from 
reliable ginner wishing to lease and operate a gin 
this season.—211 W. Gayle, Edna, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 





FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—8-cylinder 385 h.p. Buckeye diesel 
engine complete with eleetric machinery, 250 KW 
generator, exciter and electrical starting equip- 
ment. Unit completely overhauled, cleaned and 
painted in 1954; operated less than 300 hours 
since overhaul. Contact Lee Atherton by letter or 
phone, Federal 3-2112, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








INSPECTIONS and appraisal. Dismantie and in- 
stallation.—Oscar V. Shultz. Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas. 

FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 











FOR SALE—100 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse engine and 
40 h.p. engine. Priced reasonably. Both engines 
in good condition. Write, wire or call D. B. 
Standridge Gin, Route 1, Moody, Texas. Phone 
345, Moody. 





FOR SALE—One 175 h.p. 24x48 steam engine, 
one 66’ x 16” boiler, 110 lb. pressure, one 66’ x 16” 
boiler, 105 lb. pressure, one endless leather belt 
19” wide x 128'5” long. All in perfect condition. 
—Phil Pointer & Son, Panola County, Como, 
Mississippi. 





FOR SALE—Two 220 h.p. Minneapolis-Moline 
natural gas or butane twin units, low hours, in 
excellent mechanical condition, complete with 
cooling coils and pumps, spray nozzle headers, 
mufflers and V-drive equipment. One clockwise 
rotation, other counter-clockwise.—E. D. Gregory, 
telephone, day 2612, night 2331, Parkdale, Ark. 
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FOR 
70 h.p. 


SALE—Power Units: 51 
Le Roi, $850; 139 h.p. Le Roi, $1350; 
130 hp.. International, $950; 160 h.p. G.M.C., 
$2750; 280 h.p. Le Roi, $4500; 400 h.p. Le Roi, 
$7500.—Wonder State Manufacturing Company, 
Paragould, Arkansas. 


h.p. Le Rot, $50; 


FOR SALE—One V-12 L3000, 400 h.p. Le Roi 
butane engine; one V-8, 230 h.p. Le Roi engine; 
two twin six MM, 210 h.p. butane engines; two 
6-cylinder MM 240 h.p. butane engines; several 
7%, 10, 20 and 30 h.p., 220-440 volt electric 
motors and starters.-Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 
49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas. 





Report on Cotton Work 


The Technical Department, Institute 
of Cotton Production, Bogota, Colom- 


bia, has published a report on its ex- 
perimental work. This bulletin, No. 10, 
is in Spanish and may be obtained from 
the Institute. 


@ A Moss Cleaner will raise cotton a full grade or more! ; 
@ Will bring greater ginning volume and added profits to you! we 





Annual Feeders’ Meet Has 


Thirtieth Anniversary 


The annual Feeders Day at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College April 21 marked the 
thirtieth anniversary of the event’s 
founding by the late Dean W. L. Bliz- 
zard, head of A. & M.’s animal husban- 
dry department at the time. 

Growing from a first attendance of 
285 to a peak of 4,400 after World War 
II, the meeting features displays of an- 
imal husbandry research programs. 

Featured speaker this year was 
George Ellis, manager of the Bell 
Ranch, Bell, N.M. One of the highlights 
of the program is honoring the two 
A. & M. animal husbandry graduates 
who have done outstanding work in 
their fields. 
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@ The initial cost, installation cost and operating costs are low! 


@ There is a Moss Lint Cleaner for every type and size gin! 


Seudtce AFTER THE SALE IS STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
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LINT CLEANER CO. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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e W. A. Jacob Promoted 
By Anderson, Clayton 


C. T. FUQUA, JR., president of An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. foods division, 
has announced the appointment of Wil- 
liam A. Jacob, Jr. as_ vice-president, 
foods division, in charge of manufac- 
turing and research, effective May 1, 
1956. He will make his headquarters at 
the foods division general offices in 
Dallas. Jacob is presently assistant 
general director of refineries for An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. in Houston. 

A native of Illinois, Jacob began his 
training in the food industry in 1933 as 
a laborer with the Chicago refinery of 
Armour & Co. After two years in 
this position he entered the University 
of Illinois and graduated in 1939 with a 
degree in chemistry. 

After graduation, Jacob entered Ar- 
mour’s chemical pilot plant in Chicago 
where he worked in research and de- 
velopment on the preparation of fatty 
acid derivatives and compounds. 

In 1942, he became head of Armour’s 
refinery pilot plant and developed the 
process of hydrogenation of triglycer- 
ides, fatty acids and nitriles using dis- 
sociated ammonia for which patent 
rights were secured. 

Another development that resulted 
from Jacob’s work was a continuous 
hydrogenation system coupled with con- 
tinuous deodorization. 

He left Armour in 1946 to become as- 
sistant manager of the Eastern division 
of the Schalk Chemical Co. in Chicago, 
but returned to Armour in 1947 as as- 
sistant superintendent of the quality 
control division, refinery department. 

Jacob joined Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. in 1948 as assistant to the mana- 
ger of the finished products division. 
At that time construction was under- 
way on two new finished products 
plants, one at Sao Paulo, Brazil, and 
the other at Monterrey, Mexico. He as- 
sisted in the start-up operations of 
these two plants and helped establish 
chemical control of processing and 
products. In 1950, he was transferred 





to Sao Paulo, Brazil, as general mana- 
ger of Lapa Industries. In addition to 
processing vegetable oils, this operation 
manufactures soap and tin containers 
for shortening, salad oil and margarine. 
In 1954 he was promoted to assistant 
general director of refineries for An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. with headquar- 
ters in Houston. 

Jacob is married, and has three chil- 
dren. He is a member of the Methodist 
church, and he and his family plan to 
make their home in Dallas in the near 
future. 


New Product 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
HAS NEW ENGINES 


Two new heavy-duty V-type engines 
have been announced by Caterpiller 
Tractor Co. Capable of producing up to 
650 HP (maximum), the new units add 
increased versatility to the company’s 
line of modern industrial engines. 

Available in turbocharged, roots- 
blown, naturally aspirated and spark 
ignited versions, the new eight and 
twelve cylinder D375 (Series D) and 
D397 (Series D) Engines are of four- 
cycle design, as were their predecessors, 
the D364, D375, D386 and D397. 

Principal differences between the 
new engines and the former models are 
in the cylinder heads, exhaust mani- 
folds, method of surpercharging, and in 
the case of the spark-ignited engines, 
the fuel used and the method of ignit- 
ing it. Inherent advantages of the form- 
er models, such as the completely wa- 
ter-jacketed, port-free cylinder liners 
and the low injection pressure, precom- 
bustion chamber type fuel injection sys- 
tem have been retained, the firm says. 

The new turbochargers now available 
for these engines enable them to pro- 
duce increased power with less fuel by 
using the energy of exhaust gases which 
would otherwise be wasted. 

New exhaust manifolds are offered in 
“dry,” “shielded” and “wet” versions to 
enable users to adapt the engines to 
their specific needs. The new shielded 























Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 
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gin plant up to date is this 
cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Tayler Street 





STACY Cotton Drying, Clean- 
ing and Extracting System 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
modern STACY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas, Texas 






Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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manifolds utilize heavy layers of fiber 
glass, encased in steel. 

The new D397 and D375 spark ignited 
engines produce 400 and 267 HP re- 
spectively, using low cost natural gas 
as fuel. Outstanding features are a 
10 to one compression ratio, a low-ten- 
sion magneto ignition system and new 
“deep-doomed”’ pistons. 

The “deep-domed” pistons used in the 
new spark-ignited engines are the re- 
sult of extensive research and engi- 
neering. 

The new spark-ignited engines are ex- 
pected to find wide application in areas 
where natural gas is available. Some of 
the jobs for which they are especially 
suited are powering pipeline pumps, 
sewage disposal plants, cotton gins, mu- 
nicipal pumping stations, and _ station- 
ary irrigation systems, the manufactur- 
er says. 

Considerable attention has been given 
to making the new D397 and D375 En- 
gines highly compact and easy to in- 
stall. 

Compact design is also seen in the 
new Caterpiller self-regulated genera- 
tors which will be available for the new 
diesel engines. 

Additional information is available 
from Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill.; or from The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P.O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 


@ JAMES A. KIME, formerly 
with USDA’s Southern Regional Re- 


search Laboratory, New Orleans, is now 
with the U.S. Army, SO Division, Camp 
Detrick, Md. 































Anniversary Speaker 


RICHARD R. DEUPREE, chairman of 
the board of Procter & Gamble, will be 
the featured speaker at two events dur- 
ing the thirty-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Dallas plant on April 26. He 
will speak at a birthday luncheon for all 
employees and a dinner at the Statler 
Hilton for business, industrial and civic 
leaders. J. T. McKinnon, Dallas factory 
superintendent, said other company ex- 
ecutives from Cincinnati coming to Dal- 
las for the event will include James M. 
Ewell, vice-president in charge of manu- 
facture; and Samuel P. McCalmont, divi- 
sion superintendent in charge of plants 
in Dallas, Kansas City, Long Beach and 
Sacramento, who was Dallas plant super- 
intendent from 1941 to 1946. 
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office and yard supplies 
METAL BALE TAGS 


|| B.G. 243 || 


MAGEE GIN CO. 
GARLAND, ARK. 


GIN ‘CO’ 


AVINGERPTEX BG. 3118 | B 2630 | 


STYLE BThis is the Lowndes “Standard” metal tag, STYLE A This is the Ennis “Duo” debossed 
shown in exact size. Available in Red, Blue, Green, Gold. This metal tag in exact size. Available in Red, Blue, 


tag wraps around the bale tie. Green, Gold, Black. 


M C BR E RT bs GIN STYLE STYLE STYLE STYLE STYLE 


( D E 


COMPANY . QUANTITY A 
500 $13.90 $12.5 $13.16 $11.50 $13.90 
BG / 6 ( 2 1000 22.68 22.75 21.95 20.50 22.68 


2000 21.58 22.2 20.90 19.75 21.58 


3000 21.21 22. 20.49 19.50 21.21 
5000 20.49 20.5 19.75 18.50 20.49 
10000 19.38 20.25 18.65 17.50 19.38 


E NN | 9 I E us AS 20000 18.65 20.00 17.91 17.00 18.65 
50000 ; 18.29 20.00 17.56 17.00 18.29 


STYLE C This is the Ennis “Stamped” —- ines ae ice ‘ae pony 
metal tag in exact size. Available in Red, 
Blue, Green, Gold, Black. 


G 1680 

PH-BUILER 

COMAL TEX ) 1 
525 i] TAYLOR TEX 


STYLE D This is the Lowndes “Slotted” metal tag, STYLE. E This is the “Denman” Red Blew’ 
shown in exact size. Available in Red, Blue, Green, Gold. Green, Black or Plain Galvanized Steel. 




















WE CAN ALSO FURNISH: Paper Bale Tags e Gin Tickets e Checks e Ledgers e Marking Ink e Knives 
Cotton Hooks e Pencils ¢ Payroll Forms e Letterheads e Printed Forms of All Kinds 
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TEXAS 
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HOWARD J. HOUK, 


for Fats and Oils 


assistant manager, Economic Research De- 


partment, Armour and Co., outlines fats outlook in this address 
before the Valley Oilseed Processors’ recent meeting in Biloxi. 


N THE early ’twenties a manufac- 

turer of buggies and spring wagons 
disregarded the rapid rise in the pro- 
duction of Model-T’s and was soon out 
of business. A farmer who continued to 
produce oats soon learned to his sorrow 
that the “Ole Gray Mare” and the 
“pair of mules” had disappeared. A 
manufacturer of grain binders in the 
1930’s who did not switch to combines 
was soon bankrupt. 

All three of these men failed to rec- 
ognize trends that were developing. 
Knowledge of trends is important in 
looking ahead. 


e Cottonseed Oil Production — In recent 
years, the output has averaged 1.9 bil- 
lion pounds, 500 million more than the 
average for 1939-41. Total domestic 
consumption during this period has in- 
creased than 100 million pounds. 
Use in shortening has decreased sub- 
stantially so that now this industry re- 
quires less than 500 million pounds per 
year in comparison to almost 900 mil- 
lion before World War II. Increased 
consumption has occurred through mar- 
garine and other uses, such as salad 
and cooking oils. 

Exports have been the outlet for sur- 
plus production in the past two years. 


less 


These, of course, have been through the 
federal government’s surplus disposal 
programs. This year exports may be 
almost as great as the quantity used in 


the domestic manufacture of shorten- 
ing and margarine combined. 
e Soybean Oil Production — This is 


now six times that produced during the 
prewar years 1939-41. Since 1950, its 
production has expanded by 50 percent 
and further growth will occur. Use of 
soybean oil in shortening and marga- 
rine has grown rapidly. The quantity 
used in the manufacture of margarine 
has more than doubled since 1950. 

Exports of soybean oil have been er- 
ratic. This year, shipments out of the 
country may be in the area of 400 mil- 
lion pounds. In addition, exports of 
beans are expected to be 65 million 
bushels or almost 20 percent of the 
crop. Combined, on an oil equivalent 
basis, this would aggregate one billion 
pounds. 


e Lard Production — Output is at a 
record peacetime high, a sharp increase 
from the lows of 1953 and 1954 when 
hog slaughter was greatly reduced. 
Lard used as lard has been steadily de- 
clining since 1950, while the quantity 





consumed through shortening has _ in- 
creased. This year, one-half billion 
pounds will be used in the manufacture 
of shortening. 

Exports of lard are above the prewar 
level and in calendar 1956, will be more 
than 25 percent of total production or 
nearly 650 million pounds. 

As you observe, the fats and oils in- 
dustry is also being subjected to sharp 
shifts in trends. 


e Markets — Major domestic markets 
for vegetable oils are the shortening 
and margarine industries. Shortening 
production is now at two billion pounds 
a year. Growth in the postwar period 
has been substantial. Over the past 20 
years, expansion of the margarine sales 
has been even more spectacular, espe- 
cially at the time of repeal of certain 
federal and state laws which were re- 
stricting its sale. 

Soybean oil has captured the lion’s 
share of the margarine market. Of total 
fats used in the manufacture of mar- 
garine, this year over 70 percent will 
be soybean oil. Cottonseed oil will be 
only 25 percent. Six years ago, more 
cottonseed oil was being used than 
soybean oil. A major factor contribut- 
ing to the shift was the government’s 
heavy purchase program for cotton- 
seed oil. Margarine manufacturers now 
include a much greater proportion of 
soybean oil in formulas than ever be- 
fore. 

For shortening, the trends are simi- 
lar. During the 1939-41 period, cotton- 
seed oil had 65 percent of the shorten- 
ing market. This year, only 20 percent. 
Another competitor, and one which is 





How Statifier 
Cuts Costs... 


= Boosts Gin Production 









Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 


“Magic Wand” Moisture Control 


The gentle mist of “wet water” now has the most 
dependable control yet devised. Two steel rods (Magic 
Wands) protruding up through the bottom of the lint 
slide are connected to two sensitive-but-rugged micro 
switches under the slide. When the batt of cotton 
depresses the “wands” the mist starts. The Moyst wet- 
ting agent insures quick, uniform penetration . . . costs 
less than 2¢ a bale and wet water only adds about 8 
Ibs. to a 500 Ib. bale. Breaks in the batt, releasing 
either “Magic Wand” or both, instantly stop the mist 
and prevent wetting the lint slide 
Available in 4 Automatically 
Controlled Models 


CABLE - KEMGAS 


Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 


2518 ERSKINE STREET 


P. O. Box 5007 


POrter 2-2894 
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Experienced Ginners Know... 


. the advantages of moisture in bal- 
ing cotton. It makes pressing simpler 
It enables the press crew to keep up 
with the production of the largest gin. 
It reduces sponginess so that losses 
from broken ties are practically elim- 
inated. Press repairs are kept at a 
minimum. It turns dry, harsh-feeling 
samples into smooth ones that have a 
slightly longer staple. 






Lubbock, Texas 
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What is your power problem? 





Why experiment with unfamiliar power problems—when 
you can take full advantage of the experience and know-how 
of the Nation’s Largest Distributor of Diesel Engines? 

Fuel Selection—Complicated fuel conditions are no prob- 
lem to Stewart & Stevenson engineers. The line of engines 
offered by Stewart & Stevenson cover all types of fuels such 
as butane, natural gas or diesel fuel and Stewart & Stevenson's 
experience in burning inferior types of fuels such as heavy 
crudes has been extensive. 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, 


Main Office Houston 11, Texas. 
and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Bivd., 
Phone CApito! 5-5341. 
Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
7 Lubbock, San Juan, Odessa. 
Representatives: San Antonio, Longview, 
Brownsville, Tyler, Pecos. 
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growing rapidly, is meat fats. These 
fats now exceed cotton oil in the man- 
ufacture of shortening. 

The sharp changes in utilization of 
edible fats are also clearly shown by 
observing per capita consumption. Mar- 
garine has increased from a prewar av- 
erage of 2.5 to nearly eight pounds per 
person. During this same period, butter 
declined from 17 to nine pounds per 
capita. Temporarily, there appears to 
be some pickup in butter consumption. 
This may continue for a number of 
months; however, in the years ahead, 
butter consumption per capita is likely 
to decline and margarine consumption 
increase. 

As the younger generations form new 
households, the preference for butter 
will become less evident. Consideration 
must also be given to future support 
programs for the dairy industry. Should 
these be lowered substantially, the 
amount of milk now going into butter 
would be greatly reduced, as farmers 
would concentrate their capital in other 
more profitable enterprises. 

The total per capita consumption of 
edible fats and oils remains constant at 
about 48 pounds. Even though the con- 
sumers’ buying habits have changed 
substantially for individual fats, there 
has been only small variation from 
year to year in total consumption. 

Another trend of importance to your 
industry is the price relation of cotton- 
seed oil to other fats. During the last 
ten years, cottonseed oil has declined 
from about 2.5 cents per pound above 
soybean oil, to one cent above during 
1955. In relation to lard, the decline 
has been from four cents to a two cents 
premium. Edible fats are more inter- 
changeable to day than ever before. In 
the years immediately ahead, it seems 
safe to expect the price of all three of 
these major fats to average nearer the 
same level than in the past. 


e Longtime Outlook—In ascertaining the 
longer run outlook for vegetable oils, 
we need not only examine changes in 
market outlets but also the impact of 
price changes on production at the 
farm. The impact of technology and 
government controls is terrific in recent 
years. Cotton acreage in the U.S. has 
declined since 1951 from 27 million 
acres to 17 million, largely the result 
of acreage restrictions. Yield per acre, 
however, has risen from 270 pounds 
per acre to 420, and total production is 
down only a little. 

Acreage reduction in the three prin- 
cipal producing states represented in 
your Association (Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Tennessee) since 1951 have ranged 
from 26 to 29 percent. Total acreage 
reduction in these three states has been 
937,000 acres. 

Soybean acreage has increased for 
the same three states by 1,265,000 acres. 

Even though cotton acreage reduc- 
tion was substantial, cottonseed produc- 
tion in these states has increased 221,- 
000 tons or 25 percent. And soybean 
production is up 20 million bushels, al- 
most 50 percent. On total oil equiva- 
lent basis, this represents an increase 
of 275 million pounds of oil. 

For another approach to the surplus 
problem, look at combined supplies. In 
calendar 1951, U.S. production of cot- 
tonseed oil, soybean oil and lard aggre- 
gated 6.1 billion pounds. For 1956, it 
will be 7.3 billion pounds, or an _ in- 
crease of 1.2 billion pounds. During 
this same period, domestic disappear- 
ance expanded—only one-half billion 
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GREATER OIL MILL PROFITS Unt, 


TRY IT—FREE 
PRENCH hho wes 







1 h.p. 2-Speed 
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e@ MECHANICAL SCREW 


PRESSES ACE GIN BLOWER 







@ SELF CONTAINED ; 
COOKER-DRYER To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 





Cleans faster and better 





@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION 






PLANTS Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
@ FLAKING AND Saves time and labor 







CRUSHING ROLLS 
We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


Write for details. No obligation. 


ne FRENCH The Ace Co. 


OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
ot ase. B ° 6: & oe 114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 













































Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


U. S. D. A. Designed 







These machines remove so much of all types 
of trash from seed cotton that you have to see 
it to believe it. 









HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 




































EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 
strong . . . tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guoraonteed. 







TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . . . protects cotton both in storage and 
during shipment. 







MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 







cloth. 
LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weove admits sun- 
light and air. . . keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 





tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 


* HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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pounds. This leaves a “surplus’”’ of near- 
ly three fourth billion pounds. 

What will the situation be by 1960? 
If expansion continues at the recent 
rate, this surplus would be doubled. 

Is this apt to occur? We expect fur- 
ther increases unless expansion is sub- 
stantially restricted by government 
controls and these would need to be 
much more stringent than appears like- 
ly. At the same time, our domestic mar- 
ket will expand only in proportion to 
population growth, now about two per- 
cent per year. This means a further in- 
crease in supplies available for export. 
It may also mean that government pro- 
grams will continue to be used to dis- 
pose of the surplus. 


e Immediate Outlook — As you know, 
we started this 1955-56 season with 


‘ 
‘ 





plentiful supplies of all major fats and 
oils. Then in early January, the gov- 
ernment started a rather massive dis- 
posal program for edible oils in the 
form PL 480 allocations, permitting 
foreign countries to buy U.S. oils with 
their own currencies. These export au- 
thorizations have been on such a large 
scale so that concern has become general 
of a shortage of edible oils before the 
new crop. The market responded to this 
with an advance in edible oils from 11.5 
cents in mid-January to 15 cents in 
early March. As these PL 480 agree- 
ments were completed, the market fin- 
ally leveled off. 

Barring another upsurge in govern- 
ment activity, it is likely that edible 
fats and oils markets this spring and 
summer will be increasingly dominated 
by the prospects for the new crops. The 
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PERMANENT MAGNET BOARDS 


BUTTERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


141- and 176-Saw 
Change-Over Equipment 


BUTTERS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC LINTER 
SAW SHARPENING MACHINES FOR 141 OR 176 SAWS 
Produces More Lint Cut Per Saw 
LINTER SAWS . . . DROP-FORGED STEEL RIB GRATE FALLS .. . 


STEEL RAKE HEADS ... SAW MANDRELS ... BALL 
BEARINGS ... FLOATS ... ALUMINUM SPACE BOARDS 








“.,.__ 
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SUMNE 


MILL & OFFICES - COLUMBIA, S.C. 


“ThermO-Last” 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 
for 
BETTER 
STANDARDS 


Call our nearest representative — 


Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas 


Foreign agent: M Neumunz G Son 





Mason Jackson Co, Shreveport, La 
Inc, 90 West Street, New York 6, N Y 
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outlook as of now: Less cotton oil and 
less lard, but again more soybean oil; 
altogether, supplies of fats and oils 
should again be plentiful. 


AFMA Releases Program 


For °56 Convention 


“Selling the Market” will be the pro- 
gram feature for the second day of the 
forty-eighth annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, May 23-25, in Chicago. Accord- 
ing to AFMA _ Secretary-Treasurer 
W. T. Diamond, this sales and advertis- 
ing section of four speakers will re- 
place the previously scheduled session 
sponsored by AFMA Nutrition Council. 

Four speakers for May 24 include the 
two previously announced, Dale W. Mc- 
Millen, Jr. and Van L. Phillips, as well 
as John F. Reeder and Sterling E. 
Peacock. Reeder of Benton and Bowles, 
New York City, will discuss retailer 
stimulation in a talk entitled, “A De- 
sign For Dealers.” This will be follow- 
ed by the concluding address from Pea- 
cock, vice-president, N. W. Ayer and 
Son, Inc., Chicago, entitled, “How Well 
Do You Know Mr. ‘F’?” 


The keynote address of the AFMA 
convention will be given May 24 by 
Meyer Kestnbaum, president, Hart, 


Schaffner & Marx, and special assistant 
to President Eisenhower on recommen- 
dations from the Hoover Commission 
and the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

The concluding speaker of the con- 
vention, May 25, will be Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland, General Motors Corp., To- 
peka, Kans. Doctor McFarland wil! de- 
velop possibilities of feed industry lead- 


ership in a message entitled, ‘“Lamp- 
lighters.” His talk will be preceded 
that morning with Joe Bohlen and 


George Beal, Iowa State College rural 
sociologists, “How Farmers Adopt New 
Ideas,” and American Farm Bureau 
Federation President Charles B. Shu- 
man, “Stabilization by Legislation?” 
Another program item, featured for 
the first time this year, is an “Open 
Forum on Feed Control Problems” 
which will be held at 8 p.m. May 
23. This will be a meeting with feed 
control officials, members of the AFMA 
Feed Control Relations Committee, and 


all other persons interested in feed, 
legislative and control enforcement 
problems. 


International Crushers Meet 


The 1956 Congress of International 
Association of Seed Crushers will be 
held in Lucerne, Switzerland, June 19- 
22, with delegates assembling June 18. 

The Association’s secretary, A. E. 
Peel, London, England recently sent out 
registration blanks for the Congress 
and hotel accommodations in addition 
to a map of the convention city marked 
with Congress sites and points of inter- 
est. 


Biggers-Adams Wedding 


The wedding of Virginia Susan Big- 
gers, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Dallas 
Biggers, and Paul Selman Adams, Jr., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. Adams, 
will take place in Dallas on June 23. 
Many members of the cotton industry 
are friends of the groom and his par- 
ents and will extend best wishes to the 
couple. 
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e April 22-25 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


e May 15-16 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge near Ardmore. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City, secretary. 


e May 21-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association convention. Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas. John F. Moloney, 19 
S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e May 31-June 1-2—Seventeenth annual 
American Cotton Congress. Lubbock, 
Texas. Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, 
Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas, 
general chairman. 


e June 3-6 — International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 
H. E. Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5 — North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, 612 Lawyers Building, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina As- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 
Palmetto Building, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer, South Carolina Association. 


e June 6-8 — Tristates Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Biloxi, Miss. For information, write Roy 
Castillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 10-12—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. Jack Whetstone, 
624 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 16-19—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg, Atlanta, 
secretary of Georgia Association; C. M. 
Seales, 322 Professional Bldg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association. 


e June 20-22 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., 
secretary. 

e June 21-22—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. Nav- 
ajo Lodge, Ruidoso. For information 
write Winston Lovelace, secretary-treas- 
urer, Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Co., Lov- 
ing, N.M. 


e June 25-26-27 — Oil Mill Operators’ 
Short Course. Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station. Sponsored by College, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
and International Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association. For information write 
Dr. J. D. Lindsay, Texas A. & M. College. 


e Aug. 13-15—Joint conventions, Amer- 
ican Soybean Association and National 
Soybean Processors’ Association, Univer- 





MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling © Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 









OF 
* COTTONSEED 


°*SOY BEANS 


° PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 











































SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere—Anytime 

















Electric Motor Repair 


New Motors: 
Allis-Chalmers and Rewinding 


Century 
A. 0. Smith 


Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS 
LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 
1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 
Or Consult Directory 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 








DAYTON BELTS 
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Faery: SERVICE Now! 
: — 24 HOURS A DAY 


Our service trucks, fully equipped, and manned by FACTORY-TRAINED 
EXPERTS are ready to give you superior filing, saw installation and rib 
work. For fast, efficient service call us today! 

"Largest exclusive manufacturer of gin saws in America” 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 
























500 South Haskell DALLAS (23), TEXAS TAylor 0389 
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- his. T ed —_ ee Urbana, > R. G. 
™ Memphis, Lenn. oughtlin, president, National Soybean 
CHEMICAL * Little R an Ark Processors’ Association, 3818 Board of 
in Bl th ‘ll oon Trade Building, Chicago 4; Geo. M. 

LABORATORIES sty thevilte, ATK. Strayer, executive vice-president, Amer- 
TO SERVE * Cairo, Il. ican Soybean Association, Hudson, Iowa. 
, , * Des Moines, lowa e Aug. 22-23-24—Tenth Beltwide Cotton 

YOU * Chicago, III. Mechanization Conference. Biltmore Ho- 
* Clarksdale, Miss. tel, Atlanta, Ga. For information, write 


National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES meniene Eh, Seem 


e Sept. 23-26 — American Oil Chemists’ 





Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, Chicago. For information, write Society 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 








Chicago. 





1957 


e Jan. 28-29 — National Cotton Council 
of America annual meeting. Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis. For information, write 
Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice-presi- 
dent, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


7 a 
e April 1-3 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association. State Fair of Texas grounds, 
* Dallas. Ed H. Bush, executive vice-presi- 


dent, 3724 Race Street, Dallas. For in- 
formation regarding exhibit space, write 
R. Haughton, president, Gin Machinery 
& Supply Association, P. O. Box 7985, 
Dallas 26. 


Snowarift e June 5-7 — Tristates Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis, Tenn. 





Wesson Oil 


America’s choice for salads. . No other shortening at any 


Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, price is so creamy, so diges- Mississippi Council Lists 
ne Se ot Oe. Livestock Opportunities 


popcorn. 

The advantages of Mississippi as a 
livestock area and opportunities open to 
Delta livestock producers were high 
lighted at a meeting of the Delta Coun- 
cil livestock committee at Stoneville 
recently. 

WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY “paul Newel, Extension animal. hus 

andman, Mississippi State College. 
NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON —CHICAGO George Moffatt, livestock department, 
First National Bank of Memphis, and 
Dr. Peter G. Hogg, assistant superin- 
tendent, Delta Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion, Stoneville, participated in a panel 
discussion of “Feeder Cattle and the 
Outlook for Cattle Feeding in the Del- 
ta Council Area.” L. H. Moseley, dis- 
trict agricultural Extension agent, act- 
ed as moderator. 

The increase in Mississippi livestock 
numbers was cited by Moseley who said 
cattle numbers on Mississippi farms, as 
of Jan. 1, 1956, were up three percent 
to reach a new high of 2,440,000 head. 
Cattle and calves kept mainly for beef 
production increased five percent to a 
total of 1,562,000 head. Hog numbers 
increased 28 percent to 808,000 head. 
Sheep are estimated at 97,000 head, an 
As manufacturer’s and distributors increase of seven percent during the 

: “ year. Mississippi continues to lead the 
of tools, supplies and equipment for Southeast in cattle numbers and _ is 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and ranked in the top 15 cattle states of 


Oil Mills, we offer you the most the nation. 


complete service in the Southwest. c 
Safety Conference Planned 
Call us for ACTION! Trade association executive of the 
cotton ginning and cottonseed crush- 


WELL MACHINERY it,nsurie xe anne the se 
to the President’s Conference on Occu- 

YoU WANT iT pational Safety, which will be held in 
& SUPPLY CO., INC. seed Crushers’ Association and. Texas | 

1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas organizations "clk ie eke eee ) 
sentative. 














YOU WANT... 
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GULLETT 


AIR BLAST COTTON GIN 
WITH LINT CLEANER BUILT IN 


* 


Clean Lint as You Gin 
with Gullett Lint Cleaning Gin 


AiR 





GULLETT LINT CLEANING GINS clean lint while you GIN, because the 
stream of lint at the point this Cleaning System is applied is very thin, and 
lint tends to extend away from the gin saws. The fringe of this lint strikes 
GRID BARS and loosens pin trash, leaves and motes which are readily sucked 
up by air, drawn in over GRID BAR by suction fan, thus removing leaves and 
trash, also keeping the GRID BAR clean. This Suction Nozzle is very similar 
to the Air Blast Nozzle that removes ginned lint from the saws and has ample 
capacity for removing trash, leaves and motes, making a very effective Lint 
Cleaner within the gin. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 











With Green Leaf and 
Stick Remover Section 


% Thoroughly field tested a full season in 
areas of the Belt where rough harvesting is a 
real problem for the ginner. 


% NEW hydraulic feed and NEW design 
make this an outstanding piece of equipment. 


HARDUWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers SHERMAN, TEXAS 




















EXTRA HEAVY STEEL BUILDINGS 
FOR COTTON GINS 





Buildings designed specifically for Cotton Gin Plants. First to incorporate I-Beam 
Truss construction in Cotton Gin Buildings. Supports included for Tramper and Bur 
Machine Countershaft. Roof, Sides, and Flashing of No. 24 Gauge. Approximately 
50% more light area in windows. Our buildings designed to meet the specifications of 
the Insurance Board at Austin, Texas, with lowest insurance rate for windstorm. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS * ATLANTA * MEMPHIS * FRESNO 




















